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PREFACE 


THE PLAN OF THE Boor. This book covers work for a year in nature 
study and health education for fourth grade children. The purpose of the 
book is to help bring children into first hand contact with nature objects, 
and to aid them in forming permanent health habits. An effort has been 
made to arrange workable lessons for the busy teacher and at the same 
time to make them simple enough to place in the hands of children. 

The nature study lessons are arranged with reference to a seasonal 
sequence. The material suggested will always be available at the time of 
year for which the lessons are planned. 

It is probable that every school may not have sufficient time for a 


thorough study of all the topics suggested. In that case the superintendent 
and teachers may choose the units that seem best adapted to their school 


conditions. In some schools it may be best to study garden plants and do 
little with trees. In others it may be wiser to emphasize trees and do little 
with some of the other units suggested. The nature objects that are readily 
found in the vicinity of the school will help to determine what topics to 
choose. 

A Worp To THE TEACHER. Teachers will find that there are four 
distinct types of lessons suggested; discussion, observation, the story, and 
methods of expression. A few projects are suggested which include all 
four types. 

In mast of the lessons the book should be open in the hands of the 
pupils during the recitation whatever type of lesson may be under con- 
sideration. 

The discussions comprise conversational lessons in which the children 
express in oral language facts drawn from experience or from observation. 
These are usually introductory to the observation lessons and may include 
outdoor assignments. 

The observation lessons always mean a study of real objects either 
out of doors or in the school room. Often the children may bring in the 
objects for study. Occasionally pictures may take the place of real objects. 
For example, in the study of wild mammals it will probably be impossible to 
find for observation, living specimens of all the wild animals suggested. 
Pictures may be substituted for some of them. (See pictures in Bibli- 
ography, page 130.) Where a museum is accessible a trip may be planned 
to observe the mounted specimens. 

The stories found in connection with most of the topics are designed 
to give additional information that can not easily be gained by observation. 
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They are written in a vocabulary suited to fourth grade children. They 
may be read in class or they may be assigned for outside reading and then 
reported and discussed during the recitation period. 

The most important method of expression used is language. Every 
good nature study lesson is at the same time a lesson in oral language. The 
children are seeing things as they are and are telling the truth about what 
they see. Expression in written language is arranged in the accompanying 
notebook. This includes filling in blanks, choosing the correct word to ex- 
press a truth, and writing short paragraphs, or sentences. 

A variety of handwork is suggested as a method of expression. This 
includes drawing, coloring, paper cutting, and mounting pictures or pressed 
specimens. This work may be done in the class period or during study 
hours. 

It is a wise plan at the beginning for the teacher to look carefully 
through the work of an entire term, in order to plan her lessons to the best 
advantage. She must realize that all the lessons of one unit can not be con- 
secutive. Frequently after the first observation she must wait for growth 
and development of the object before she can have the next lesson. To 
illustrate, the first study of the elm is made early in the spring when the 
flower buds are opening. This is followed a number of days later by the 
study of the opening leaf buds and still later by a study of the fruit. In 
the meantime lessons on birds, wild flowers and trees are taught. Thus the 
nature study teacher soon learns to carry along two or three lines of work 
at the same time. 

In some cases an outdoor study and collecting trip may precede the 
main lessons of a unit by a number of weeks. The study of pods and seeds 
of pod trees need not be taught until late in the fall. But the study of the 
leaves and the collecting of the fruit should be done before the leaves drop 
from the trees. Some of the leaves may be pressed and kept for review 
when the later lessons are taken up. 

All the health lessons suggested should be taught. Weighing and 
measuring the children should begin about the third week of the fall term. 
If possible the weight and height should be taken once each month. 

The health habits should be discussed at the time of the first weighing 
and certain ones chosen to stress for the month. Every effort should be 
made to arouse and keep the interest of the children in practicing their 
health rules. The playlets, stories and the notebook work suggested in 
connection with the health lessons are all incentives toward keeping up the 
interest. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. The author wishes to express her gratitude to 
Prof. E. A. Turner and to the teachers and the pupils of the Training 
School of the Illinois State Normal University for the opportunity to 
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work out the lessons found in this book. She also acknowledges her in- 
debtedness to Miss Jessie Dillon for her critical reading of the manuscript, 
and to Miss Lora M. Dexheimer for her reading of the proof. For the 
non-original illustrations she is indebted to The Nature Magazine, to the 
Public School Publishing Company, and to the Illinois Arbor and Bird 
Day Bulletin. ALICE JEAN PATTERSON. 
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CHAR Rai 
GARDEN PLANTS 

Vacation Reports. Vacation is over and while you may 
have had a very pleasant one I am sure you are all glad to be 
back in school again. 

How did you spend your vacation? Who tooka trip? How 
did you travel? Who stayed at home? Tell some of the inter- 
esting things that you did there. Who worked in your garden? 


A FourtH GRADE CHILD IN HER FLOWER GARDEN. 


Who helped in the family garden? If you have a garden of 
your own, tell what you raised. What did you do with your 
vegetables? What did you do with your flowers? Who has 
some flowers in blossom now? Who can bring some flowers to 
school for study? If you do not have a garden of your own, 
perhaps you can bring some from the family flower garden. 
Bring some of the leaves with each kind of flower. Put them 
all in water so they will not wilt. When class time comes, sort 
the flowers, placing all of the same kind together in a vase or 
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CALIFORNIA Poppy. If California poppies have been 
brought in, begin your study with one of these. As you may 
expect from its name, this flower. is a native of California. 
Years ago people from Spain away across the Atlantic Ocean 
came to California to make their homes. These settlers found 
great tracts of land covered with beautiful golden yellow flowers. 
They gave them a name that means “cups of gold.” Later when 
people from eastern United States moved into California and 
found these flowers, they called them California poppies. If 
you do not have any of these in your garden, plan to raise some 
of them next year. 

OuTpDOOR OBSERVATION. Observe the California poppies as 
they are growing in the 
yard. Notice that each 
plant forms a pretty little 
bush with stems growing 
close together. How high 
is the plant? Which is 
taller, the leaves or the 
flowers? 

INDOOR OBSERVATION. 
Each child should have a 
leaf and a flower to ex- 
amine. Notice that each 
leaf is divided into many 
small parts which look 
like fringe. 

CALIFORNIA Poppics. THe FLrower. What 

color is the main part of 

the flower? This part is made up of petals. How many petals 

are there? Look closely at one to see whether it has more than 

one shade of yellow. What is the color of the flower stem? 
(Notebook, page 3.) 

HANpworK. Cut a flower stem out of the right shade of 
green paper. Paste this in your notebook. Cut the petals out 
of yellow paper and arrange them at the top of the stem, making 
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the form of the flower. Cut a leaf and paste it farther down 
on the page. You may draw the flower and leaves and color 
them with crayola. (Notebook, page 3.) 

SEED Pops. Finda seed pod on the California poppy. How 
long is it? Open it and find the seeds. How many in one pod? 
Describe their size and color. Cut the form of the seed pod 
out of paper and paste it in your note book. Place two or three 
of the seeds beside it. Stick them on with glue and put tissue 
paper over them to keep them in place. (Notebook, page 3.) 

TuHiNncs To Loox For. Look at a flower that is not yet 
open. This is a flower bud. What color is it? See if you can 
find out what happens to this green part when the flower opens. 
This green pointed cap 
which encloses the yellow 
flower, drops off when 
the bud opens. Watch 
the flowers towards 
evening to see whether 
they close up at night. 
Can you name sone 
other flowers that close 
at night? Watch the 
dandelion. 

Fou r-O’-CLock — 

OUTDOOR OBSERVATION. 
The four-o’-clock is an- 
other interesting flower- 
ing plant to observe. A CtusTEeR or Four-o0’CLock FLOWERS. 
How tall does it grow? 
Notice that it grows like a little tree with stem and branches in- 
stead of growing in the form of a bush, like the California pop- 
py. Compare the leaves with those of a California poppy. Which 
is the brighter green? How do they differ in shape? 

FLowers. Where on the stems are the flowers? What 
different colors do you find? Which do you like best? About 
what time each day do the flowers open? Look at the flowers 
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early in the morning to see whether they have remained open 
all night. What do they do later in the day? 

SrEps. Where are the seeds of the four-o’-clock? How 
many areinone place? Whatcolor are they? Collect a number 
of seeds to plant next spring. (Notebook, page 3.) 

Hanpwork. Cut the form of a flower out of paper. Cuta 
leaf and a stem. Paste them in your notebook. (Notebook, 
page 4.) 

Story. If you were to go far south until you came to a 
country called Peru in South America, you will find four-o’- 
clocks growing wild in the fields and meadows. They are very 
beautiful in the evening when they all open up their flowers at 
about the same time. Travelers who found them there years 
ago called them “The Marvel of Peru.”’ Marvel means wonder. 
If you look in a seed catalogue, you will find that they are still 
called by this old name. Some of the seeds were taken into 
Europe and people there began to grow them. Some were 
brought into the United States and now they are grown all over 
our country. Children are especially fond of four-o’-clocks. 

OTHER Frowers. If you have brought in other flowers, 
study them as you did the California poppy and the four-o’- 
clock. Cut out and mount the flowers and leaves of each kind. 
( Notebook, page 4.) 

Bouquets. Arrange your flowers into pretty bouquets. 
Different children may bring fresh bouquets each day to keep 
in the school room. Be careful not to crowd too many into one 
bowl or one vase? When gathering them, it is best to use scis- 
sors to cut the stems. Cut the stems rather long. If they are 
too long for your vase, you may cut a piece off. It is best to 
keep the same kind of flowers, or at least the same colors, to- 
gether. Place some green leaves in the vase with the flowers. 


GAs Et 
CLIMBING PLANTS 


Discussion. Some of our flowering plants are climbers 
Their stems do not stand up straight like those of the California 
poppy and the four-o’-clock. They fall to the ground unless 
they find something to which they may cling. When we plant 
climbers in our flower gardens or in our yards, we always place 
something near the plants for them to climb. Who of you have 
raised sweet peas? What do 
you arrange for them to climb 
on? Name some other climb- 
ing plants that you have at 
home. (Notebook, page 6. ) 

MorninG Gtory. The 
morning glory is an interest- 
ing climber to study. Who of 
you have some of these plants 
at home? Where are they 

growing? How high are they? 

OuTpOOR OBSERVATION. 
How does the morning glory 
climb? Perhaps your class 
may go out doors to observe 
the plants. If not, you may 
observe them at home and re- 
port what you find. 

en sp Relea eee ag TwINInc STEMS OF A WILD Morninc 
see that the stem of the morn- Gtory, 
ing glory wraps itself around. 
some support. We say it twines around the support so we call 
it a twiner. Sometimes you will find a number of the stems 
twined around each other. Are the stems thick or slender? 
Morning glory stems grow so very, long that they can not grow 
thick. They are thin and weak. That is the reason they must 
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have something to which they may cling. (Notebook, page 6.) 
Tue Leaves. Where on the stem are the leaves? Notice 
how they grow out from the support so that most of them get 
into the light. What is the color of those that are hidden from 
the light? When leaves cannot get light they turn yellow and 
soon die. What is the shape of a leaf? This form of leaf is 
heart-shaped. Draw and color one. (Notebook, page 7.) 

FLowers. Where on the morning glory stems are the flow- 
ers? What different colors do you find? What is the shape of 
a flower? Find a flower that has not yet opened. This is the 
flower bud. Notice how it is twisted at the top. What color 
is it? Find a withered flower. How can you tell it from a 
flower bud? 

If possible, look at the flowers early in the morning and 
again later in the day. What has happened? Why is morning 
glory a good name for this plant? 

The flower of this plant opens 
Es ] very early in the morning just about 
the time the sun rises. It stays 
open until the sun is quite warm; 
then the bright colored part withers 
and curls up. The flower opens 
only one morning, so you will al- 
ways find withered flowers on the 
stems. You will also find buds 
ready to open up the next morning. 
The green cup-like part of the 
flower and the part that is to grow 
into seeds remain on the stem. 
( Notebook, page 7. ) 

THE SEEDS. Look for the seed 
pods. What shapeare they? Open 
one to find how many little rooms 
or apartments it has. How many 
SPRAY OF SWEET PEA. NOTICE THE seeds in each apartment ? Try ue 
TENDRILS BY wHIcH it Cumes. find out how the pods break open to 
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scatter the seeds. Morning glories sow their own seeds. The 
pods burst and throw the seeds a short distance from the plant. 
These lie in the ground all winter and start to grow in the spring. 

Perhaps you have seen the wild morning glory? This is 
a very bad weed that is sometimes found in corn fields and 
even in our gardens. Sometimes it almost covers the wire 
fences around the fields. It blossoms in the summer. It has 
a large white flower similar in shape to that of the garden 
morning glory. 


LEAVES OF WOODBINE SHOWING THE FIvE LEAFLETS. 


Tuincs to Do. Gather seeds for next spring planting. Mark 
the prettiest flowers by tying a string loosely around their stems. 
Save the seeds of these. 

OTHER CLIMBING PLants. Look for other climbing plants 
in the neighborhood. Decide how each climbs. The sweet pea 
and some other plants climb by means of thread-like bodies 
that twist around a support. These are called tendrils. The 
plants are called tendril climbers. Look for plants that have 
tendrils. 

You will find some vines that grow year after year, and 
produce new leaves and flowers each year. The grape vine is 
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one of this kind. Study this to see how it climbs. Find a wild 
grape vine. How does it climb? Some others of this kind are 
woodbine, clematis, Boston ivy, and poison ivy. 

WoopBiNE. Compare the woodbine or Virginia creeper 
with the grapes. What similarities do you find? What dif- 
ferences? You will notice that the fruit grows in the same 
kind of clusters as the grape. The leaf, however, is compound 
instead of simple. Each leaf has five leaflets. For this reason 
the plant is sometimes called five-leafed ivy. Besides its tendrils 


A PorcH COVERED WITH WHITE CLEMATIS. 


it sometimes sends out little rootlets along the stem which help 
it to climb. It belongs to the grape family. Watch for the 
beautiful colors of the leaves in autumn. 

Boston Ivy. The Boston ivy is a near relative oF the wood- 
bine. It has little discs on the ends of the tendrils that grow 
fast to any flat surface. Sometimes it covers entire buildings. 
It is very pretty and may be grown on stone or brick buildings. 
Because of the clinging discs it is not a good vine for wooden 
buildings. 

Wuite Crematis. Another pretty vine is the white clem- 
atis. No vine is prettier for a porch than this one. Decide 
what climbing plants you like best. Find pictures of them and 
mount in your notebook. (Notebook, page 8.) 

Porson Ivy. You may find another vine that clings to trees 
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and other supports. At first sight you may think it is the 
woodbine or five-leafed ivy. When you look closely, however, 
you find that it has three leaflets instead of five. This is a 
real pest and should not be allowed to grow anywhere, but 
especially not on home or school grounds. Many people are 
poisoned by simply touching the leaves. It is best not to go 
near it. For safety you should learn to recognize it. Some- 
times poison ivy grows erect like shrubs instead of climbing. 


A Spray OF Porson Ivy SHOWING THE 
THREE LEAFLETS. 


CHAP GER LE: 


VEGETABLE STUDIES 

Discusston. All boys and girls who think of things to do 
that help to keep them well and strong, eat some vegetables 
every day. Make a list of vegetables that you like. (Note- 
book, page 9.) 

Vegetables are not only healthful kinds of food, but they 
are interesting plants to study. Among the most interesting 
are beans. Beans have helped to feed people for hundreds and 

hundreds of years. 
SS | There are a number of 

. . different kinds of beans. 
The most common kinds 
are string beans, lima 
beans, and navy beans. 

Some bean plants grow 
in the form of little bushes, 
one or two feet high. They 
are called bush beans. 
Others are climbing plants. 
Like the morning glories, 
they must cling to some 
support.’ They are known 
as pole beans. Most of our 
) string beans are bush 
| beans. Some of them have 
A Bran LEAF SHOWING THE THREE LeAFLeTs. g2reen pods. Others have 

yellow pods. Lima beans 
are sometimes called butter beans. Some limas are bush beans. 
Others are climbers. Navy beans are always bush beans. Look 
in seed catalogues for different kinds of beans. ‘i 
sees ( Notebook, 

Ourpoor OBsERVATION. Look at the bean plants in your 
garden. What kind are they? If they are bush beans, decide 

10 
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how tall they are. If they are pole beans, decide whether they 
climb by tendrils or by twining. Collect some stems with leaves, 
and some pods from each for indoor study. If you can find 
them, get some green pods and also some ripe ones. 

INDOOR OBSERVATION 
many parts has it? Each leaf-like part is a leaflet. Are the 
leaflets all the same size and shape? If you have different 
kinds of beans lay a leaf of each upon your desk, look at them 
and decide how they differ. Draw one of each. (Notebook, 


Leaves. Lookatabeanleaf. How 


page 10.) 

Pops AND SEEps. 1Look closely at a bean pod. Is it round 
or flat? If it is a green pod, 
open it and find the seeds. 
Notice the short stems by 
which they are joined to the 
pod. What shape are the 
beans? What color? How 
does a ripe pod differ from a 


ereen one from the same 
plant? How do the ripe seeds 
differ from the unripe ones? 


How do the pods of lima 


differ from those of Oprn Pop oF STRING BEANS. HAND Work 
a DONE BY A PUPIL. 


beans 
string beans or from those of 

navy beans? How do the seeds differ from each other? Draw 
a pod and seed of each kind. (Notebook, page 11.) 

Beans As Foop. What part of a bean plant is used for 
food? When you eat string beans, what part do you eat ? What 
part do you eat when you eat lima beans? When string beans 
are young, we eat both pods and seeds. The young pod 1S 
tender and thick and the seeds small and juicy. The pods are 
broken or cut into pieces and cooked. As the pod grows larger 
it becomes thinner and drier and is no longer good to eat. 
The seeds, too, grow larger. For a while they remain rather 
soft and may be shelled and cooked. Then pods and seeds both 
become dry and the seeds are ripe. 
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A Pop or Lima Beans. Notice How THE BEANS ARE JOINED TO THE Pop. 


Lima Beans. When you eat lima beans you eat the seeds 
only. The pods are never tender enough to eat. Lima beans 
may be shelled and eaten while the seeds are still soft and 
tender. They may also be shelled and eaten after. they become 
ripe and dry. 

Navy Beans. Navy beans are always eaten dry. They 
are the small white beans that are found in the market all 
the year round. 


BEANS GROWN IN A CHILD’s Own GARDEN. 


Ways To SERVE Beans. Think of all the different ways 
in which beans may be served at the table. String beans may 
be cooked and creamed, or they may be buttered, or scalloped, 
or made into a salad. When they are shelled green they may 
be cooked with sweet corn and made into a dish called suc- 
cotash. 
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Lima beans may be creamed, buttered, or baked. 

Navy beans may be stewed, baked, or made into bean soup. 
( Notebook, page 11.) 

Beans are among the most wholesome foods. They supply 
you with the same kind of food material that 1s found in meat 
and in eggs. It is a building food and is quite as good for 
you as meat. Dry beans have more building value than green 
beans; but any of them are good food that every one should 
learn to eat. 


CHAE aay. 
HEALTH 


Discussion. Every fourth grade boy and girl should be 
well and strong. You do many things every day without 
thinking much about them, that help to keep you in good health. 
You play or work out of doors in the fresh air and sunshine. 
You run until you are tired and then sit down to rest. You 
drink plenty of water. You sleep long hours. Perhaps you 
can think of other healthful things you do. (Notebook, page 
2) 

One way that parents and teachers have of finding out 
whether you are up to standard in health is to take your weight 
and measure your height every month, or at least once in 
two months. (Notebook, page 13.) 

Every child should weigh a certain number of pounds for 
his age and his height. For example, if you are a boy nine 
years old and if you are forty-eight inches tall you should 
weigh about fifty-three pounds. If you are a girl nine years 
old and forty inches tall, you should weigh fifty-two pounds. 
A pound or two more or less than the standard weight need 
not trouble you; but if you are much under weight, there is 
some reason for it and you should try to find out what the 
reason is. Then you should set about trying to bring your 
weight up to standard. If you are much overweight it may 
help to exercise more, or to eat less. It is not very bad to weigh 
too much if you are well. 

Here are several things that may prevent your weighing 
as much as you should: 

1. You may not eat enough nourishing food. 

2. You may not eat the right kinds of food. 

3. Youmay not eat at regular times. 

4. You may drink too much tea or coffee and not enough 

water. 

5. You may not get enough fresh air. 
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6. You may not sleep long enough hours. 
7. Your teeth may be in bad condition. 
8. Your tonsils and adenoids may be enlarged. 


Here is a set of health habits or rules that children all 
over the country try to follow. You probably have been trying 
to keep some of them in the lower grades. 


HEALTH HABITS 


ie Clean person: 
Tiands; nails, ice; ears. 
Clean clothes. 
Clean handkerchief, properly used. 
2. Playing or doing light work a part of every day outdoors. 
3. Good standing and sitting postures. 
4. Leaving off heavy sweaters and coats when temperature 
is O68 degrees or over. 
5. A full bath at least once a week. 
6. Brushing teeth twice daily. 
7. Sleeping about 10 or 11 hours with windows open. 
8. Milk twice and at least four glasses of water every day, 
but no coffee nor tea. 
9. Eating a variety of foods and some fruit or vegetables 
every meal. Eating at regular times. 
10. A bowel movement every day. 


Look through the list of rules and decide which ones you 
had better try hardest to keep. With the help of your teacher 
and parents, choose two or three that you think might help 
to bring your weight up to standard. Write the rules you are 
trying to practice. (Notebook, page 13.) 

Foops. Probably rule 9 is one of the best to put into practice 
at the beginning of the year. The rule says, “Eat a variety 
of foods.” There are good reasons for doing this. Some foods 
help you to grow. They are milk, meat, eggs, and cheese. 
Some foods help to keep the body warm and to give energy. 
They are breakfast cereals, bread and butter, potatoes, rice and 
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Eat SOME VEGETABLES EVERY DAY. 


hominy. Foods that help most to keep the body in good running 
condition are fruits and vegetables. 

You should eat some of each kind of food at every meal. 

This is what we mean by “a well-balanced meal.” (Notebook, 
page 14.) 

Name some foods that are good for breakfast. What kinds 
of breakfast cereals do you like best? Cooked breakfast foods 
have more food value in them than the prepared ones, such 
as puffed rice and corn flakes; but if you like these better, they 
are very good for you if eaten with cream or milk and a little 
sugar. Name some fruits that you like for breakfast. Besides 
fruits and cereals, bread and butter, eggs and milk are good 
foods for breakfast. 

Think of some good foods for dinner. Dinner is the meal 
at which meat is usually eaten. Then there may also be pota- 
toes, or rice, or macaroni. There also should be a cooked vege- 
table such as carrots, peas, beans, tomatoes, or cabbage. For 
dessert, fruit and cookies, puddings, and occasionally ice cream, 
are good. 

For lunch or supper, you may have a vegetable soup with 
crackers, and some milk toast, or whole wheat bread and but- 
ter, with honey or some other sweet. Cottage cheese and 
creamed potatoes are also good foods for lunch or supper. 

Plan a good breakfast, a good dinner, and a good supper. 
Put in the foods that are good for you, whether you like them 
or not. (Notebook, page 14.) 


CHARTERS 
HOMEMAKING INSECTS—BEES 

Discussion—Bers. I wonder if you know that some in- 
sects make homes and live together much as people do? Honey 
bees are perhaps the best known of our home-making insects. 
Sometimes they make their homes in hollow trees or logs, 
sometimes in old buildings; but usually they live in hives. If 
you have ever seen a bee hive, | am sure you enjoyed watching 
the bees flying about, some going into the hive, others coming 
out of it. Think of other places where you have seen bees. 


CaptTurING A BEE IN A JELLY GLASS. 


Ourtpoor OsservATION. Look on flowers in your yard and 
garden for bees. Slip up very quietly to watch one. What 
is it doing? You will probably see it going head first down 
‘nto a flower. Soon it comes out and goes into another flower. 
You will see its wings moving and you may hear them buzzing. 
Bees make their buzzing sounds with their wings. Some- 
times, if the bee is moving about on top of a flower, you may 
see a yellow ball on each of its hind legs. 

17 
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Capture a bee for indoor study. To do 
this you will need a glass with a tin cover. 
A jelly glass serves well for this. Hold the 
glass in your left hand, the cover in your 
right hand. Now slip the glass carefully 
over a flower that has a bee on it. Place 
the lid quickly on the glass and press it down 
hard enough to break the stem of the flower. 
Now you have the bee and the flower in the 
elass. 

INDOOR OBSERVATION. Look at the bee 
a few minutes through the glass. What do 
you see? Count the number of legs. Count 
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You may wonder where the bee keeps her sting. It 1s 
in a little case or sheath in the back part of her body. You 
cannot see it. Perhaps you have been stung by a bee and 
know how it feels. The sting is sharp and has little barbs on 
it that hold it fast in the flesh. When the bee stings you, she 
not only pierces the skin; but she puts a drop of poison into 
the wound. That is why it hurts so. Bees sting only in self 
defense. (Notebook, page 17.) 

When you are through observing the bee, take the cover 
from the glass, out of doors or at an open window, and allow 
the bee to fly away. If you keep it too long in captivity it will 
die. 

NEcTAR AND Honey. If you could see a bee’s head when 
it is hidden in a flower, you would see the bee stick out her 
tongue and move it about until it touched a drop of sweet nectar. 
Then she would lick up the nectar, and suck it into her mouth 
through a tube-like sheath which is around her tongue. The 
nectar goes into her crop which is a little bag sometimes called 
her honey-sac. When the sac is filled with nectar, the bee 
flies away to the hive. While the nectar is in her crop, it is 
mixed with some juices which change it to honey. When the 
bee reaches the hive, she uses some muscles of the crop to 
squeeze the honey back into her mouth, then with her tongue 
she puts it into a cell made of honeycomb. 

The bees do not squeeze all of the nectar back into their 
mouths. A little passes into the stomach and is used for food. 
Besides the nectar, bees eat all the pollen they wish when they 
are working on the flowers. 

Bee-Breap. The bees do not put honey into all the cells they 
find empty. You know they gather pollen as well as nectar. 
They mix a little honey with the pollen. This makes a dark look- 
ing substance called bee-bread. Many of the cells are filled with 
this food. The working bees eat more bee-bread than honey. 

Honrycoms. Get a small box of honey from the grocer or 
from someone who keeps bees. Look at it closely before you 
take it out of the box. You will see the honey cells that 
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are called honeycomb. When they are perfect, they are six- 
sided. Notice that there is a little cap over each. In fact 
the comb is often smeared over a number of cells so that you 
cannot tell one from the other. Cut the comb and the honey 
out of the box by running a sharp knife along the sides. 
Allow the honey to drop down upon a plate. You can now 
see the shape of each cell. You can also see that the bottoms 
of the cells fit together at the middle line of the box. You 
may see too that the cells are tipped upward a little. The 
bees do this to keep the honey from running out before they 
have placed the caps over the cells. Notice how very thin the 
walls of the cells are. 


Worker. Drone. Queen. 


(After Nolan) 
THE DIFFERENT FormS OF BEES FOUND IN ONE FAMILY. 


How Coms Is Mapr. You may wonder where the bees 
get the wax to make the comb. That is a very interesting 
story. When the bees need some new wax, a number of them 
eat a very hearty meal of honey. In fact, they eat and eat 
and eat until they can eat no more. They are then very sleepy, 
so they hang themselves up and go to sleep. You would like to 
see them do this. A number hang themselves to the top of the 
hive. They cling by the sharp claws on their front feet. Then 
other bees cling to the first ones by holding on to their hind 
legs. Here they all stay keeping very quiet while the heavy 
meal is digesting. Some of the food changes into a thin liquid 
wax. It oozes out of the body through little pores on the 
under side. Here are a number of little pocket-like depressions 
into which the wax flows and hardens. The bees take the wax 
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out of these depressions with scissors-like tools which they have 
on their hind legs. 

The bees then put the wax into their mouths, moisten it 
with saliva, and chew it until it is soft and will bend easily. 
It is then ready to stick on the hive and mold into six-sided 
cells. The bees use their claws, their jaws, and even their 
tongues in making the smooth six-sided honey cells. 

Tue Honey-Bee Famity. Each hive or home has in 
it three kinds of bees. Those that you see gathering nectar 
and pollen from flowers are called workers. There is always 
a large number of workers in every hive. As you may imagine 
from their name, they do all the work. Some gather nectar 
and pollen. Some make wax for honeycomb. Others feedathe 
young bees, or do anything else that needs to be done about 
the hives. 

Besides the workers, every hive has a queen, and a num- 
ber of drones. The queen is the mother bee. Her chief work 
is to lay eggs. She is loved very much by the workers. If 
anything happens to her, the workers cease to work and the 
home is broken up. The queen is very much larger than a 
worker. The drones are the father bees. They fertilize the 
eggs by putting a fluid over them that makes them hatch. 

Younc Bess. Young bees do not look at all like grown-up 
bees. Like all other insects, each begins life as an egg. The 
mother or queen places one egg in each empty cell that the 
workers have made ready for this purpose. She lays a great 
many eggs every day, sometimes as many as two or three 
hundred. Three or four days after an egg has been laid, it 
hatches into a little white worm-like creature. We call it a 
larva. As soonas it hatches, it is taken care of by some workers 
that are called nurses. A nurse eats some honey. It is changed in 
her crop into bee-milk. She then puts her head down into 
the cell where a tiny larva has just hatched. She puts some 
of the bee-milk into its mouth. She does this many times a 
day so that the larva grows very rapidly. After two or three 
days the nurse feeds the larva on bee-bread instead of bee-milk. 
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When the larva is about ten or twelve days old, it has grown 
so big that it almost fills the cell. Then the nurse gets some 
wax and closes up the cell. The larva spins a little silk cover- 
ing over its own head. Then it sheds its larva skin and is 
changed into a new form which is called a pupa. The pupa stays 
very quietly in the cell, not eating and not moving about. In 
a few days it comes out a full-grown worker bee ready to help 
in the home. 

SwaRMING. I wonder if you have ever seen a swarm of 
bees. When there is a very large number of bees in a hive, 
one larva is fed during all of its life on bee-milk and it grows 


Two Common BEE Hives. THE BEES GO IN AND OUT 
AT THE OPENINGS NEAR THE BOTTOM. 


into a queen instead of into a worker. Then the old queen in 
the hive and a number of the workers leave the home and go 
forth to start a new one. They fly together in a great drove 
and finally settle down on some object, clinging to each other. 
They form a great mass of bees, much larger than your head. 
This is called a swarm. If they are shaken into a hive, they 
settle down and make a new home. The new queen now be- 
comes ruler of the old hive. 

Bee keepers know by the way bees behave when they are 
about ready to swarm. So instead of allowing the bees to 
fly away, the keeper takes the old queen out of the hive with 
some of her followers, puts them all into a new hive to start 
another home. (Notebook, page 18.) 

HErALTH—Sweets. Honey is one of the most healthful 
of the very sweet foods. Bread and butter with honey makes 
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a very good dessert either for dinner or for lunch, Name some 
other sweet foods such as sugar, candy, preserved fruits. 
Which of the sweet foods do you like best?) Which ones are 
usually eaten ata meal? Which are often eaten between meals? 
Name some kinds of candy that you like. Who of you make 
candy at home? Why is this candy the very best kind? 

Home-made candy is always best because it is made out 
of pure wholesome materials. It is also less expensive than 
good candy which is bought at the store. Which do you think 
is the better plan—to buy pure candy that costs more, or to 
buy impure candy even though you get more of it for your 
money? (Notebook, page 18.) 

Canpy. Candy is a good food. The trouble is that most 
children eat too much of it, and eat it at the wrong time. When 
you eat candy between meals, it takes away your appetite for 
other foods that you need at meal time. The first thing you 
know you are losing weight and losing energy. You do not 
feel like vigorous work and play. The best time to eat candy 
is at the close of the noon meal or of the evening meal. Keep 
your candy to pass to the whole family at the close of dinner, 
lunch, or supper. You will all enjoy it at this time and there 
will be little danger of its having any bad effects. 


CHAP PER va 


BUMBLE BEES 


OxservATION. Look on flowers for bumble bees. Watch 
one as it goes down into a flower. Whatisit doing? Try to cap- 
ture a bumble bee in a glass as you caught the honey bee. 
Sometimes in the fall bumble bees go to sleep on the flowering 
heads of thistles and on other flowers. If you find them here 
you may easily capture them. 

Is the bumble bee larger or smaller than the honey bee? 
What is the color of the hairs on its body? How many legs 
has it? Notice that the wings are dark in color instead of clear’ 
like those of the honey bee. (Notebook, page 21.) 

Story. You may wonder where bumble bees make their 
homes. If you were to follow one of them to her home you 
would probably find it in a meadow under a tuft of grass. If 
you could look into the home, you would find a queen or mother 
bee, a few drones or father bees, and a large number of 
workers. Their home is started in the spring by the queen. 
She sleeps all winter. When she awakens, the first thing she 
does is to look for something to eat. You may be sure she 
is very hungry after her long winter fast. She settles down 
upon one flower after another and sips nectar until she has had 
quite enough. Then she starts out to hunt for a spot in which 
to make her home. She tries to find a little hollow in the ground 
under a tuft of grass. She often chooses the old nest of a field 
mouse. When she has found a place that suits her, she cleans 
out all the dirt so the inside is nice and smooth. Then she goes to 
flowers to gather pollen. She fills her pollen-baskets full of 
it and carries it to her home. She goes back and forth from 
flowers to the home all day long. She places the pollen in little 
balls and mixes some nectar with it. She then lays an egg 
on each mass of pollen. The eggs hatch into little white larvae, 
as those of the honey bee do. The larvae feed upon the 
pollen and nectar. When they are grown up each larva spins 
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a silken cocoon around itself and changes to a pupa. A little 
later the pupa changes to a full-grown bee. This is a worker 
bee. In fact all the bees that hatch in the spring and early 
part of the summer are workers. They are only about one- 
half as large as the queen bee. 

The bumble bee workers go out to gather pollen and nectar 
and pile it up in the home. The queen stays at home most of 
this time and does nothing but lay eggs. Soon there is a large 
family of workers. Besides gathering pollen, some of them 
gather nectar and make it into honey. They do not make comb 
as the honey bees do. Instead, they clean out the empty cocoons 
from which the young bees have hatched and fill these with 
honey. Late in the summer some of the eggs hatch into drones 
and queens. When cold weather comes, the workers and the 
drones die. The queens seek a cozy corner in the grass or under 
a pile of brush, snuggle down, and go to sleep for the winter. 

If you can find a field of red clover in blossom, you are 
almost certain to find many bumble bees hovering over it. You 
will see them dive down into one flower after another to get 
the nectar. Pull out one of the little clover flowers, put the 
end of it into your mouth and suck it. You will find for your- 
self how sweet the clover nectar is. As the bees go from one 
clover flower to another the hairs on their body become covered 
with yellow pollen from the clover. When they go to other 
clover flowers, some of the pollen is dusted off upon these. This 
pollen is necessary for the clover to make seeds. You see then 
that the bumble bees are real friends to farmers who raise 
clover. If it were not for them, there would be very few clover 
seeds. 


CHAR ikea vel 
MUD WASPS 


Discussion. Where have you seen wasps? What do you 
know about the homes of wasps? Some wasps dig tunnels in 
the ground and live in these. Some make homes out of mud 
which they plaster on the inside of sheds, barns, and other 
buildings. Sometimes they put these mud homes on leaves 
or stems of plants. Some wasps make paper homes. (Note- 
book,-page 23.) 

OuTpoor OssEervATION—Mup Dausers. Look over the 
roofs of sheds, of barns or other buildings for the homes of mud 
daubers. What shape are they? Are they all the same size? 
With a knife, carefully re- 
move one of the homes and 
bring it in to study. 

INDOOR OBSERVATION. 
Look closely at the mud home 
or nest. What do you see? 
Look into one of the holes. 
You see it opens into a tube- 
Tue Homer OF A Mup DAvBeER. Notice like cell. Thrust a piece of 
THE OPENINGS FROM WHICH THE WASPS z 

Have Come Our. match or a toothpick into the 

cell to see how deep it is. 

Carefully break open one cell. Is it smooth or rough on the 

inside? How many cells are there in the home? You may find 
in some of the cells a brown silky lining. 

Make a drawing of the home showing the openings into the 
cells. (Notebook, page 24.) 

Story. The mud dauber’s home is made by the mother 
wasp. She sleeps all winter just as the bumble bee does. In 
the spring when she awakens, she hunts for a spot where she 
may build her home. Then she goes to a pond, a pool, or some 
other place where she can find mud. She mixes a bit of mud 
up as a larva, it spins a brown silken cocoon around itself 
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with saliva from her mouth and puts in a tew hairs or plant 
fibers that she finds on the ground. Then she rolls it up into 
a ball and carries it off to the spot she has chosen for her 
home. With her jaws she plasters the mud upon the board 
or rafter. Then away she flies for another ball of mud. She 
makes the cell very smooth on the inside. She builds it up 
layer after layer. Sometimes you can see just where she has 
placed each new layer. When the cell is about an inch long 
it is large enough. 


A Mup Davuser Wasp. 


The wasp then goes to the garden or to shrubs. She searches 
until she finds a little spider. She springs upon it and stings 
it. The spider is not killed by the sting. It is only paralyzed. 
It can move slightly. The wasp then carries it away and puts 
it into her cell. She then goes out and looks for another spider. 
She does this until the cell is almost filled with the spiders. Then 
what do you suppose she does? She lays an egg on one of 
the spiders. Then she goes to the pond and comes back with a 
ball of mud. With this she closes up the opening into the 
cell. The egg and the spiders are shut up inside. She does not 
give the cell any more attention. Instead she starts another 
one by the side of the first. When it is done, she fills it with 
spiders in the same way. Sometimes she makes eight or ten 
cells side by side. 

You are wondering what happens inside of the closed cell. 
In a few days the egg hatches into a little worm-like larva. it 
feeds upon the spiders and grows rapidly. When it is grown 
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and changes into a pupa. In a few days the pupa becomes a 
wasp. With its sharp jaws it cuts a hole in the end of a 
cell and comes out ready to make a mud cell for itself. (Note- 
book, page 24.) 

In some of the cells you may find the remains of spiders. 
Once in a while you may find a pupa. 
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Homes oF A Mup Wasp MADE IN THE FoRM 
OF WATER BOTTLES. 


If you keep on the look-out around pools of water during 
the summer, you will probably find mud daubers making their 
plaster. They are more slender than bees. Some kinds are 
bluish black in color. Others are brown with bands of yellow. 

OTHER Mup Wasps. You may find some homes of mud 
wasps that are in the form of little water-bottles with wide bot- 
toms and narrow necks. One young wasp is reared in each mud 
bottle. Sometimes a number of these mud bottles are placed 
side by side on a leaf or stem. 


Cle beted ake WAG) 
PAPER WASPS 

Discussion. You may find on the ceiling of your porch, 
or under the eaves of the house, or perhaps hanging on the 
under side of a twig, the home of a paper wasp. This wasp 
is called Polistes (P6 lis’ tes). In the fall Polistes wasps often 
come into our homes and buzz around on the window panes. 
They are searching for cozy corners in which to settle down 
to spend the winter. 

OBSERVATION. If you can find the home of a Polistes look 
at it closely. What do you see? How is it attached to the 
building or other support? If possible, bring one in for study. 

How many cells are there in one home? How deep are the 
cells? What shape are they? Draw some of the cells. (Note- 
book, page 23.) 


———_ 


Tue Paper NEST OF A POLISTES WASP. 


Story. As you see, the cells of the Polistes home are made 
of stiff gray paper. You wonder where the wasp gets the 
paper. She makes it. 

When the Polistes awakens in the spring after her long 
winter nap she at once decides where she will build her home. 
Then she finds some old unpainted boards, or sticks, or stumps. 
With her jaws she scrapes off bits of the board. Then she chews 
and chews and chews them, mixing them with saliva. At last 
they become very soft pulp. With this pulp she starts a cell. 
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She spreads it out with her jaws. It dries into thin gray paper. 

She makes more paper and builds up the cells as you found 
them. When she has finished a cell she puts an egg far up 
in the end of it. She fastens it there with a little glue that she 
has in her body. (Notebook, page 23. ) 

The eggs hatch into tiny larvae. They hang head down- 
ward in the cells. They cannot fall out for they are stuck 
fast at the hinder part of the body. 

When there are young wasps to look after, the mother does 
not make any more cells. In- 
stead she spends her time 
feeding the larvae. She cap- 
tures flies and mosquitoes, 
and snips off their hard legs 
and wings. Then she chews 
the bodies until they are 
almost as thin as milk. She 
puts her head into a cell and 
places this food in the mouth 
of the larva. [hes lamae 
grow rapidly and in less 
than a week they do not need 
any more food. They cover 
themselves with cocoons and 
change into pupae. Ina few 
days, the pupae become 
grownup wasps. They are 
all workers and begin at once 

to help their mother. They 
Nest OFA ce ee iS aTTHE make new cells in which the 

mother places her eggs. 
When the eggs hatch into larvae the workers feed them. 

HorNETS AND YELLOW JACKETS. The most interesting 
paper wasps are hornets and yellow jackets. Hornets are a 
little larger than honey bees. They feed upon mosquitoes, flies, 
gnats, and other insects that they catch on the wing. 
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A hornet’s nest is a wonderful piece of workmanship. If 
you have one in your nature collection, notice the gray paper 
case. You find that this is made of a number of layers of 
thin gray paper. Toward the bottom, there is an opening 
through which the hornets may pass in and out. If you could 


A Hornet’s Nest with Part OF THE PAPER CASE 
REMOVED TO SHOW THE CELLS ON THE INSIDE. 


look on the inside, you would find hundreds of cells that are 
arranged in plate-like layers, one above the other. The cells, 
as well as the case, are made of paper. The paper is made by 
the hornets. They chew up bits of unpainted boards, bits of 
bark, and dead leaves, just as the Polistes wasp does. 

The mother hornet starts the home in the spring. She builds 
from four to six cells and covers them with a small paper case. 
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This is about as large as your fist. She lays an egg in each 
cell. When the egg is hatched, she feeds the larva on flies and 
other insects. 

After a few days the larvae spin cocoons around themselves 
and change into pupae. A few more days, and they come out 
of the cells grownup hornets. They are all workers and at 
once set about helping their mother. They enlarge the paper 
case. They make more cells and they feed the young. This 
goes on all summer. The nest becomes quite large, sometimes 
much larger than a man’s head. Think how very busy these 
little creatures must be to chew up enough wood fiber to make 
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A Hornet As 1r LooKS WHEN FLYING 


the yards and yards of paper that they need for. their cells 
and their paper cases. 

I wonder whether you know that much of the paper that 
we use in books and newspapers is made from wood pulp. 
The wood of trees is cut up into small pieces. Then it is soaked 
in a liquid that softens it. After this it is ground up into 
pulp, spread out, dried, and made into sheets of paper. ‘Long 
before men knew how to make paper in this way, the paper 
wasps had learned the secret of making paper out of wood. 

Yellow jackets are much like hornets. They usually make 
their cells in hollows in the ground, in brush piles, or in meadows 
under clumps of dead grass. Sometimes when farmers are 
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cutting their meadows to make hay, the homes of the yellow 
jackets are disturbed. The wasps come out and sting the horses 
often causing bad runaways. Perhaps you have seen yellow 
jackets when you have been having a picnic in the woods. Often 
they gather around while you are eating and try to help them- 
selves to your jellies and jams. If you do not disturb them, 
they are quite friendly. If you try to drive them away, they 
may become angry and try to sting vou. While they like fruit 
juices, they feed, for the most part, upon flies and mosquitoes. 
You see then, that both hornets and yellow jackets are very 
helpful insects. (Notebook, page 24.) 


CHAR TERA 
TREES 


DiscusslonN—ReEview. Name some different kinds of trees 
that you know. If you have studied trees in the lower grades, 
you should know at least four or five kinds. Look at the 


Some ComMon TREE LEAves. A, SILVER Marre; B, CAROLINA PopLar; C, SUGAR 
Marte; D, Rep Oak; E, Box ELpDER. 


pictures of tree leaves on this page. Cover up the names at the 
bottom and then see whether you can give each its correct 
name. Bring to school a leaf of each of these trees. Lay 
them upon your desk. How can you tell the silver maple from 
the others? How can you tell the sugar maple from the poplar? 
How can you tell the box elder from the others? How can 
you tell the red oak? 

Forrest Trees. You often go to the woods to play or to 
have a picnic, or for some other reason. What trees in the 
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woods do you know? We call trees that grow in the woods 
forest trees. All the trees together make the forest. When 
we set out forest trees on our home grounds or in the school 
yard, we usually call them shade trees or ornamental trees. All 
of the trees whose leaves you have brought to school are forest 
trees. (Notebook, page Boe) 

Discussion. Some forest trees bear pods similar to those 
of beans or peas. Perhaps you have some pod-bearing trees 
in your yard at home. You may have seen some of them 
in parks. One of the most common of these trees is the honey 
locust. Another is the common or yellow locust. Then there 
is the red bud, the Kentucky 
coffee tree and the yellow wood. 
(Notebook, page 27.) 

OuTpooR OBSERVATION. Find 
a honey locust. Notice the bark. 
What color is it? Is it smooth or 
rough? Stand under the tree and 
look through the branches. 
Notice how fringy and fern-like 
the leaves are. This is what 
makes this tree so beautiful. 
Some honey locusts have large 
brown thorns growing close to- 
gether on the branches and upon : 
the trunk. Others do not have ee 


many thorns. Nurserymen who CompounpD LEAvES or Locust TREES. 
keep locust trees for sale raise THE ONE To THE RIGHT IS THE CoMMON 
f E . ; : or YELLow Locust. THE ONE TO THE 

the kinds that do not have thorns. Lerr 1s tHE Honey Locust. 
They know that people do not like 
to have trees with sharp thorns in their yards. Notice the pods 
on the tree. You may find that some of them have fallen to the 
ground, 

If you do not have a honey locust, study a yellow locust 
instead. If you have both, notice how they differ. Collect some 


leaves and pods for indoor study. 
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InpDooR OBsERVATION—LeEAveES. Examine the leaf of a 
honey locust. Notice that it isa compound leaf. Count the leaf- 
lets. Are they large or small? How long is one entire leaf? 
Which is larger, the leaflets of the honey locust or those of 
the yellow locust? Draw a leaf of each. (Notebook, page 20. ) 


FLOWERS AND LEAVES OF THE COMMON OR 
YELLOW Locust. 


Pops. Look at the pod of a honey locust and tell everything 
that you see. Does it lie perfectly flat on your desk? How does 
the pod ofthe yellow locust differ from that of the honey 
locust? Draw one of each. (Notebook, page 26.) 

SEEDS. Open a pod and find the seeds. How are they 
joined to the pod? What color are they? Compare them with 
those of the yellow locust. 


TREES 


Story. You may wonder how the honey 
locust got its name. If you open a pod before 
it becomes dry and hard, you will find a gummy 
substance around the seeds. This is sweet like 
honey, so the tree is called the honey locust. 

The yellow locust gets its name from the 
yellow tint of its wood. The wood of the tree 
is used for fence posts, for parts of ships, and 
for wooden articles such as vases, lamp stands, 
and candlesticks. 

Locust trees blossom in May or early June. 
The flowers of the yellow locust are very pretty. 
They are cream colored and look very much 
like a cluster of sweet peas. They have a very 
sweet odor. The flowers of the honey locust 
are very small and greenish yellow in 
color. Unless you look closely you may not 
find them at all. They too have a sweet odor. 
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Pop oF THE HoNEY 
Locust, 


Bees like to gather nectar from the flowers of locust trees. 


CHAE Bias 
OTHER POD TREES 


Rep Bup. I wonder whether you have red bud trees in your 
neighborhood, or in the forest near your home? They are small 
trees with very dark bark. The leaves are very different from 
those of locust trees, but the pods are quite similar. 

If there is a red bud tree near your school, study it as you 
did the locust trees. Collect some leaves and pods for indoor 
study. Look at a leaf and describe it. This is a simple leaf. 
It is heart shaped. Draw a leaf and color it. (Notebook, 
page 28. ) 

Pops. How do the pods of the red bud differ from those 

of the locust? Open one and 
| find the seeds. How many 4 ; 
in one pod? (Notebook, 
page 27.) 

Srorve~ Che tede bucdiers 
very pretty early in the 
spring. It blossoms before 
the leaves come on the tree. 
Poo or tar All the branches are covered 

Kep By with clusters of dainty rose- 
colored flowers. The flowers are the 
same shape as those of the sweet pea. 
The tree is a good one to set out in yards 
and parks. Lear or A Rep Bun. 

KENTUCKY CorFEE TREE. The Ken- 
tucky coffee tree is one of the most interesting of the pod trees. 
It is found in the woods of most of the eastern and middle- 
western parts of the United States. Notice the very large 
leaves. Each leaf is so large that it looks like a twig with 
branches and leaves on each branch. These are really leaf- 
lets. It isa very large compound leaf. One leaf is often from 
two to three feet long and sometimes two feet broad. Measure 
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one with your ruler. When the leaves begin to drop in the fall, 


the leaf stems look like twigs on the ground. 


a leaf in your notebook. (Notebook, page 28. ) 


Draw a part of 


Pops. How do the pods differ from those of the other pod 


trees studied? How do the seeds differ. Draw one of each. 


( Notebook, page 28. ) 


Pop of A KEentTuCKY COrrere TREE. 


Story. The Kentucky coffee tree was named by the early 
settlers who came into Kentucky years ago. They found this 


tree in the woods with the large seeds in the 
pods. They thought it was a coffee tree so 
they ground up the seeds and used them in place 
of coffee. They did not like it as well as real 
coffee, so later when they could more easily get 
the real coffee from eastern markets, they gave 
up using the seeds of the coffee tree. The tree 
however still keeps the name and probably al- 
ways will. (Notebook, page 28.) 

All of the pod trees you have studied belong 
to the locust family. Sometimes this is called 
the pea family because the pods and the flowers 
are similar to those of garden peas and also of 
sweet peas. 

CatraLtpa. The catalpa is another pod-bear- 
ing tree that you may find in your neighbor- 
hood. If you can find one, notice how thick 
each branch is. Where or the branches are the 
pods situated? 


- 


Pop OF A 
CATALPA TREE. 
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Leaves. Describe a leaf. How long is it? How wide? 
Measure two or three. Draw a leaf. (Notebook, page 29. ) 

Pops. What is the shape of a pod? How does it differ 
from the others you have studied? Open a pod to find the 
seeds. Describe them. The fringy wings help the seeds to fly 
some distance from the tree. Draw a pod anda seed. (Note- 
book, page 29.) 

Srory. Catalpa trees are very useful. The wood is tough 
and durable. Many farmers plant groves of catalpas. When 
the trees are large enough they are cut down and made into 
fence posts. This tree has very pretty flowers. Keep your 
eyes open next May or June and you will see them. This tree 
does not belong to the locust family. You see that it has a very 
different kind of pod and seeds. 

Project. Ina flower pot or a box of soil, plant a few of 
the seeds of the catalpa. Do not plant them more than one- 
half inch deep. Keep them watered and watch for the appear- 
ance of the little trees. In the warm schoolroom they will grow 
in the fall. If you plant them out of doors they will remain 
in the ground all winter and grow into little trees in the spring. 

GaMeE. One child in the class may stand and say, “I ama 
pod tree. My leaves are heart shaped. Which one am I, John?” 
If John knows, he goes to the board and writes the name. If 
he does not know, some child who does passes to the board and 
writes it. Very quickly another child stands and says, “I am 
another pod tree. I have very fine leaflets. Who am I?” 
Another child runs to the board and writes the name. This is 
continued until the names of all the pod trees are on the board. 

The game may be changed in this way: One child steps 
to the board and points to the name of one of the trees. He 
says, “Who can tell me something more about this tree?” All 
who can, stand. The first one up tells what he knows. An- 
other tells what he knows, ete. Then another child points to 
the name of another tree. This is continued as long as the 
children enjoy the game. 


CHAPTER: Xl 
SEED STICKERS 

Discussion. Plants have very interesting ways of scatter- 
ing their seeds. Last year you studied some of the seed fliers. 
Name some of the fliers. Think of the dandelion, milkweed, 
and others. (Notebook, page 30.) 

Ali of you, I am sure, have some time or other gone to the 
woods or out into the fields or even into vacant lots, and have 
come away with seeds sticking all over your clothing. This is 
the way these seeds have of getting far away from the parent 


Tue LARGE LEAFED BuRDOCK PLANT 


plants upon which they grow. As you carry them off, you 
pick them from your clothing, and throw them down upon the 
ground; you are really planting the seeds as you go. ‘These 
seeds also cling to the fur of animals and are dropped and 
planted. Some people call them seed-tramps because they steal 
rides whenever they get a chance. The most common of the 
seed stickers are the burdock, the cocklebur, the sand bur, Span- 
ish needles and beggar’s lice. How many of these do you 
know? 

Burpock. Look around your home and in vacant lots for 
burdock plants. You may find two kinds. One has a tall stem 

M1 
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] with many burs and a number of rather 
| small leaves. The other one has very 
large leaves growing close to the 
ground in the form of a huge rosette 
and has no burs. Study one of the tall 
plants. How tallis it? Notice whether 
it has few or many branches. Notice 
the leaves of the low-growing plant. 
How do they differ from those on the 
ad tall plant? Bring ina branch of the tall 
: plant with some of the burs for indoor 
Two Burpock Burs. IN THE study. 
cle econ ae INDooR OBSERVATION. Remove a 
bur and examine carefully to deter- 
mine what enables it to cling to your clothing. Hold a branch 
up in its natural position. Then touch your sleeve to it allowing 
one of the burs to stick to the cloth. Does it come off right side 
up, or upside down? Look down into the center of the bur 
for the seeds. Take them all out and count them. Do all the 
burs have the same number of seeds ? Draw a picture of a bur. 
(Notebook, page 32.) 

Story. Burdock is a common weed in vacant lots, fence 
corners, and shrubbery. The first year it grows from the 
seed and makes a low large-leaf plant. The second year it 
sends up the tall stem which blossoms and produces seed. Then 
the plant dies. 


You now see why there are two kinds of burdock plants 
in the fall. 

When the burs are ripe, they break off very easily. They 
usually cling with the upper portion of the bur downward so 
that the seeds may fall out one after another. 

You may be interested to know that the burdock first grew 
in lands far away across the Atlantic Ocean. It was brought 
to the New World by the early colonists. Little by little, the 
plant has spread until now it is found in most parts of the 
United States. Another interesting fact about the plant is 
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that the roots are used to make a special 
kind of medicine. In many of the coun- 
tries of Europe and in a few places in the 
United States the burdock is grown and 
the roots are dug up and sold to be made 
into medicine. 

FLowers. You may find some burdock 
plants still in blossom. There are many 
little flowers grouped together into a 
head. They are a pretty pink-purple 
color. 

How to Ger Rip oF BuRDOocK. We 
may get rid of burdock by cutting out the 
large leafed plant before it blossoms and 
bears seeds. It must be cut two or three 
inches below the surface of the ground. 
If itis not it will send up new stems. You 
may prove that this is true by some ex- 
periments: (1) Cut one plant off just 
at the surface of the ground. (2) Cut 
another two inches below the surface. 
(3) Cut a third still farther below the |; ey , 
ground. (4) Cut the top off one and pour (Courtesy Public School Pub. Co): 
a little kerosene upon the root. Watch ater dageese 
to see which ones die and which live. Suarp Hooks on THE Burs. 

Tue CoCKLEBUR—OBSERVATION. If youlive in the country, 
you may find cocklebur plants in the fields. Sometimes you find 
them along the roadside. How tall are the plants? Describe a 
leaf. Collect burs for indoor observation. 

OBSERVATION. What is the shape of a cocklebur? How 
does it differ from the burdock bur? Notice how stiff and 
strong the hooks are. Cut a bur open lengthwise. How many 
seeds are in it? What shape are they? Draw one. (Note- 
book, page 30. ) 

Srory. The cocklebur is a very troublesome weed. Its 
native home is in the countries south of the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Each plant has a large number of burs. These burs are carried 
from one field to another on the hairs of animals and on the 
clothing of people. Each bur contains 


two seeds. One seed grows the first 
spring. The other seed does not grow 
for two years or more. 

Brccar’s Lice. Beggars’ lice are 
small, round, greenish gray stickers 
that are not much larger than pin 
heads. You find them in the woods. 
The plants upon which they grow are 
quite low. So you are likely to get 
the burs in your stockings and on the 
lower part of your skirts or trousers. 


(Courtesy Public School Publishing Co.) Look closely at one of the burs. 
A CLUSTER OF SpanisH NeEvLes. You find that it is covered with small 


NoTtIcE THE PRONGS ON [ACH 


SEED. whitish hairs that look like fuzz. These 
tiny hairs are covered with hooks 
which stick tight to your clothing. You have a hard time to 


get them out. 


SPANISH NEEDLE. You may find Spanish needles in vacant 


lots or along the borders of the garden 
or by the road side. 

If you find the plant, look at the pretty 
brown heads sticking out in the tops of 
the branches. Pull one of the heads to 
pieces to find one of the seeds. Each 
flat seed has two prongs, like a fork, at 
oneend. You may find seeds with three 
prongs. Look closely at the prongs to 
find the hooks or barbs with which the 
seed clings to clothing or other objects. 

Spanish needles have many different 
names. Some call them pitchforks. 
Others call them sticktights. The name 
you will find in botany is bur marigold. 


= 


(Courtesy Public School Publishing Co.) 


A Spray or Sanp Burs 
WITH THEIR SHARP SPINES. 
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Sanp Bur. One of the very worst stickers is the sand bur. 
The plant is a kind of grass that grows in sandy soil. The burs 
are round, with long sharp spines covered with hooks. They 
stick fast in your stockings and are so sharp that they are very 
annoying. 

HaNpwork. You may make a chart of seeds that are 
stickers. Mount one of each kind on a sheet of cardboard or 
in a shallow box. You may make some very pretty designs out 
of the burs. Thick glue will hold them more securely to the 
cardboard than ordinary paste. 

You may make some pretty little baskets by sticking to- 
gether the burs of burdock or those of cocklebur. 


CHAPTER Xx 


EXERCISE AND HEALTH 


Discussion. Exercise means doing those things that keep 
your body in good working condition. You exercise when you 
play, when you work, when you walk or run, or when you move 
any part of your body. 

Rule 2 of your health habits says, “Play or do light work 
out of doors a part of every day.” Have you ever thought 
why you should exercise? 


Ihe 


2 
3: 
4 
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Exercise makes your blood flow faster and your food 
digest better. 

It makes you breathe more deeply. 

It strengthens the muscles of your body. 

It keeps your joints limber. 

It helps you to stand and sit straight and in this way 
makes you appear well. (Notebook, page 33). 


PLACE AND TIMETO Exercise. To get the most good from 
it, you should exercise at regular times every day. There is 
but one best place to exercise actively, and that is out of doors. 
You see why this is true. The outdoor air is always pure. 
You breathe faster when you exercise than when you are quiet. 


ee a, 


PLay Out oF Doors Every Day. 
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Hence when you are exercising out of doors, you are always 
getting plenty of fresh air. If you play indoors, you should 
see that the windows are open and that the room is as full of 
fresh air as possible. 

There are only a few times during the day when it is 
not good for you to exercise. You should not take very violent 
exercise just before eating. In fact if you are very hot or 
tired from running or playing, you should rest a short time 
before you eat anything. It 1s not a good plan to exercise im- 


CHILDREN ENJOYING SWINGS ON SCHOOL GROUNDS, 


mediately after eating. At this time much blood is needed 
in the stomach. When you exercise, much of the blood goes to 
the muscles. When you have been sitting still reading, studying, 
or sewing for an hour or more, you should take a few minutes 
for some kind of exercise. 

Fatt Sports. What games do you play at this time of 
year? Which ones do you like best? Which games make you 
run a great deal? Which ones keep you thinking hard so 
you will not make mistakes? Which ones make you think about 
your playmates so you will not lead them to make mistakes? 
In which games do you use your arms and hands? (Notebook, 
page 33.) 
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PLAYGROUND EQuIPMENT. Some schools have swings, 
slides, and other things for children’s play. These are called 
playground equipment. Which ones of these are in your school? 

Tue Swinc. What is a swing made of? What parts of 
your body do you use when you swing? 

I wonder if you have ever thought that a swing 1s like the 
pendulum of a clock. The longer the swing is, the farther 
out it will move. Swinging is restful exercise. While it uses 
some of your muscles, one of its chief values is that you are 


THE TEETER BOARD PROVIDES GENTLE OUTDOOR EXERCISE 


moving rapidly through the air and are getting plenty of fresh 
air into your lungs. 

Tue Teeter. The teeter or see-saw also provides restful 
sport. What muscles do you use while teetering? What is the 
force that makes the teeter board go up and down? A teeter 
is a large balance with a weight on each end. If you and the 
person you are playing with are the same weight, you have 
the board resting at the middle. If one is heavier than the other, 
you slip the board so the heavier person will have a shorter 
part, that is, a shorter arm of the balance. Sometimes a third 
person stands at the middle of the board and puts more weight 
on the one side of the balance than on the other. 
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Tue Suipe. A slide is another kind of playground apparatus 
that many children enjoy. In this, it is the weight of your body 
that takes you down the slide. The longer the slide and the 
higher it is, the faster you go before you reach the ground. 

Besides these, you have balls and bats, and you play numerous 
games that need no apparatus. While you play all these games 
for the pleasure you get out of them, it is worth while to remem- 
ber that playing out in the air is one way to keep well and 
strong. At the same time it helps you to do better school work. 


FourtH GRADE CHILDREN HAvING A Goop TIME ON A SLIDE. 


You study better and are happier if you have plenty of out- 
door exercise. Playing games with other children helps also 
to make you a good sportsman. A good sportsman plays fair, 
waits his turn, and does not get angry when he loses. 

Licut Work. Think of some kinds of work that you do at 
home in the fall. Here are some, and you will think of others: 
Harvesting the garden crops and storing them for the winter, 
feeding the chickens, cleaning up the garden and yard, setting 
the table, sweeping the floor, and making the beds. 

Some work is quite as important for you as play. Every 
boy and girl should do some useful work every day. You need 
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this to make you a worthwhile member of the family and a good 


citizen. 
“All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy, 
All play and no work, makes Jack a mere toy.” 
(Notebook, page 34.) 


CHAP AM Re chit 


BARNYARD FOWLS 

Discussion. Barnyard fowls of some kind are raised in 
every country home. Some people who live in towns raise them 
also. Another name for fowls is poultry. What kind of poultry 
do you know? (Notebook, page 36.) 

Tell some facts that you know about chickens, something 
that you know about ducks, and about geese. Perhaps some 
of you have guinea fowls. Tell something about them. 

Tue TurKEY—OBSERVATION. Who of you have seen a 
live turkey? What do you remember about its appearance? 
If you have turkeys at home, look at them closely. Perhaps the 


(Court sy of the Natur> Magazine) 


A Fock oF TURKEYS. 


entire class may go to your home to see them. How can you 
tell the turkey hens from the gobblers? Which is larger? Look 
closely at a gobbler. Is the head bare or covered with feathers? 
Notice a knob-like projection on the top of the head just back 
of the bill. What different colors do you find in the feathers? 

How many toes has the turkey? Notice the sharp claws. 

Perhaps the gobbler will strut for you. How does he hold 
his tail when he struts? What else does he do? The picture 
on page 36 shows a gobbler strutting. What sounds do turkeys 
make? What do turkeys eat? Where do they roost? Who 
of you have seen turkeys’ eggs? How do they differ from hen’s 
eggs? If you have ever seen little turkeys, describe them. 

51 
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Tur Srory. Turkeys are natives of America. When the 
first colonists settled in the new world there were great num- 
bers of wild turkeys in the woods. Many of them were killed 
and used for food. As you probably know, the Pilgrim Fathers 
ate turkey at their first Thanksgiving dinner. Even now many 
people think that no meat is quite so good for Thanksgiving 
as that of the turkey. 

The early settlers in the country captured some of the wild 
turkeys, took them to their homes, and fed and cared for 
them until they became quite tame. The young of these turkeys 
were less wild than their parents. In a few years, turkeys be- 
came almost as tame as other barnyard fowls. 

The male turkey, or gobbler, is much larger than the turkey 
hen. His head is beautifully colored in red, blue, and white. 
_ The knob on the top of his head often hangs down like a tassel 
over his bill. On his breast is a tuft of stiff hairs called his 
brush. His feathers area shiny brown color called bronze. He 
is a very vain fellow. He often spreads out his tail, lowers his 
wings until they touch the ground, holds out his chest, fluffs 
up his feathers and struts around to show how handsome he 
is. Now and then he stretches forth his neck and gobbles two 
or three times. 

The feathers of the turkey hen are not so shiny nor so 
prettily colored as those of the gobbler. In the spring when 
the time comes to lay eggs, each turkey hen slips away from 
all the rest of the flock. She hunts for a hidden spot where she 
can make her nest just as if she were a wild bird. She makes 
it upon the ground, using grass or straw or dry weeds. 

The eggs are about twice as large as chickens’ eggs, They 
are cream colored, speckled all over with dark brown spots. 

When the turkey hen lays the first egg, she carefully covers 
it with grass and straw. When she puts in another, she covers 
this one also. After she has laid from twelve to fifteen eggs, 
she sits upon them to keep them warm. In four weeks, the 
dainty little turkeys hatch from the eggs. They are covered 
with thick coats of down, light tan in color with brown spots. 
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Turkeys eat corn, wheat, other grains, and weed seeds. They 
are also very fond of grasshoppers, crickets, and other field in- 
sects. 

Turkeys do not like to roost in buildings as chickens do. 
Instead, they fly to the tops of trees and settle down with their 
heads toward the wind. They tuck their heads under thetr 
wings and do not seem to mind the weather, no matter how cold 
and blustering it may be. 

While most turkeys found throughout the country belong to 
the bronze group, some people raise other breeds. These are 
bright buff in color. A few are almost white. (Notebook, 
page 36.) 


WINTER so? ODEs 
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EVERGREEN TREES 


Discussion. Who of you have some evergreen trees at 
home? Who knows where there are evergreen trees in the 
neighborhood? Have you ever noticed that there are different 
kinds of evergreen trees? Some of them have long leaves. 
Some of them have short leaves. All of the leaves are very 
slender and are often called needles. Pine trees have longer 
needles than any of the other evergreens. 

PINE TREES — OUTDOOR 
OBSERVATION. Choose an 
evergreen tree near your 
school or home for study. 
If possible, select a white 
pine. Look at the tree. Each 
tell one thing you see. What 
is its shape? What is the 
color of the trunk? Can you 
trace the trunk or main stein 
to the top of the tree? Look 
at the tree so carefully that 
you can draw its shape or 
cut it out of paper when you 
return to the school room. 
(Notebook, page 39.) 

What do you find on the 
ground under the tree? The 
brown needles or leaves on 
_ the ground tell you that little 
by little the tree drops its leaves. Not all the leaves drop off 
at the same time, so always the tree has some green leaves. 
That is why it is called an evergreen. 


SPRAY OF A WHITE PINE. 
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INDooR Stupy. Bring ina 
few twigs or small branches 
of the pine. Look at the 
leaves. What shape are 
they? How long are they? 
Are they arranged singly or 
in clusters? How many in 
one cluster? Notice the little 
sheath that grows around 
the base of the cluster to hold 
the needles together. In the 
white pine you always find 


five needles in each sheath. J | 
Cones. Perhaps you will / e | 
find some cones on_ the OA | 
eround under the white pine. | Mh 
Describe a cone. How long SPRAY OF A Rep PINE. 


isite- What shaper The cone is thé fruit of the tree: 
Under the scales are the seeds. Each seed has a thin wing. 


A CuHart SHOWING CoNES OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF EVERGREEN TREES. 
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With this it flies far away from the tree. If you look closely 
you may find a few of the winged seeds tucked down on the 
inside of the scales. Draw a cone and a cluster of the leaves. 
(Notebook, page 40.) 

Oruer Pines: When you have completed the study of the 
white pine, find other. pines in the neighborhood. Notice the 
differences in the color of the bark, in the number of needles in 
a cluster, in the size and stiffness of the needles, and in the 
size, color, and shape of the cones. Draw a cluster of leaves 
and a cone of each kind of pine. (Notebook, page 41.) 

Tue Story. The white pine 
[ Aa are | ] used to be one of the most com- 
mon evergreens in the eastern 
part of the United States and 
along the Great Lakes. Its 
wood made such good lumber 
that most of the white pines 
have been cut down and used. 
People are now beginning to 
plant seeds in the places where 
the trees have been cut down, 
to start new white pine forests. 
In northern United States 
and in Canada, the red pine is 
found. It has two needles in 
a sheath. Its wood also makes 
excellent lumber. 
- a If you live in the south, you 
ye Ee Cees find the yellow pines. These 
have very long needles, some 
of them a foot or moreinlength. These pines have three needles 
in a sheath. 

In many yards, parks, and school grounds, you may find 
a few pines that have been brought to this country from Europe. 
They are used as ornamental trees, because they are very pretty. 
One is the Austrian pine. It has long stiff needles. There are 
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two needles fastened together ina sheath. The other is the Scotch 
pine. It also has two needles in a sheath; but they are mucli 
shorter than those of the Austrian pine. You can tell the Scotch 
pine from all the others by the yellowish red bark of the upper 
part of the trunk and the branches. 

Spruces. You may find some spruce trees in your neigh- 
borhood. The needles of these trees are short, not more than 
an inch in length. They are stiff and sharp and pointed, and 
are arranged singly on the twig. Look closely at them and 
feel them with your finger and 
thumb and you will find that each 
is four-sided. Observe one of the 
spruce trees. Notice how it differs 
from the pines. Draw a small 
portion of a twig. (Notebook, 
page 41.) 

Most Christmas trees that are 
shipped to us are spruces. Some- 
times they have the pretty brown 
cones still clinging to their 
branches. Most of these trees are 
brought from northern United 
States and from Canada. 

Study the Christmas trees that 
you have at home or at school. 

Decide whether or not they are © - — 
spruces. Who has a living Christ- Pa teman eam e a) UES: 
mas tree in his yard? Many peo- 

ple light up an evergreen tree that stands near the house and 
use this for a Christmas tree. 

Hemtocx. The hemlock tree is an evergreen that looks 
something like a spruce. The needles are about the same length, 
but they are arranged regularly on two sides of the twig making 
the twig appear flat on the top. The under sides of the needles 


are slightly white. 
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Arpor Vitar. The arbor vitae is a very common tree in 
many parts of the country. It is sometimes called the white 
cedar. This tree does not have needles at all but flat scale-like 
leaves that overlap each other forming a flat twig. 


ARBOR VITAE. A Rep CEDAR. 


JuNipPErs. In many places juniper trees are set out in yards. 
There are two kinds, the common juniper and the red cedar. 
They look very much alike. You can easily learn to tell them 
apart. ‘They both have short sharp-pointed clusters of leaves. 
The red cedar has on some of its branches flat leaves similar to 
those of the arbor vitae. The red cedar is sometimes called the 
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pencil cedar because its wood is used almost wholly in the manu- 
facture of lead pencils. (Notebook, page 42.) 

Project. Collect twigs and cones of all the evergreen trees 
you have studied. Mount them on stiff cardboard or in the bot- 
tom of a pasteboard box. This may be done as a class project in 
which everybody helps. When the work is finished it may be 
put on exhibition in the schoolroom. 


A PRETTY WINTER Bouquet MADE oF PINE CONES AND LEAVES. 


Bouquet. Cones and twigs of evergreen trees make very 
pretty winter bouquets. They are especially pretty when placed 
in shallow baskets. 

Game. Play a tree game similar to the one suggested for 
the pod trees, page 40. 

Heattu. In connection with the study of evergreens and 
Christmas trees read Mary Gay’s “Strange Presents’ and 
“Handy Henrietta,” or some other good Christmas health story. 


CHARTER wo. 


HEALTH DRINKS 


Discussion. Repeat rule 8 of the health habits. (See 
page 15.) Who is trying to keep this rule? Why do you need 
to drink plenty of water? Water helps your food to digest. 
It is needed in your blood, in your muscles, and in all other 
parts of your body. In fact, a large part of your body is made 
up of water. (Notebook, page 43. ) 

Milk is a food as well as a drink. It contains all the kinds 
of foods that children need. It helps to build muscle. It gives 
you energy and it helps to keep you warm. It is one of the 
most easily digested foods that you can take. (Notebook, page 
43.) 

Water. Where does the water that you drink at school 
come from? If there are drinking fountains in the building, 
look at one and name all the parts you can see. What happens 
when you turn on the water? A valve opens and allows the 
water to flow out. Notice how high it spouts above the open- 
ings. 

How should you drink from a fountain? You should never 
allow your lips to touch the fountain bulb. Put your lips in 
the water as it flows out. 

Where does the water come from? Trace it to the town 
well or reservoir. Talk about the source of water. It may 
come from a deep well or from a river. Deep well water is 
always pure. Where river water is used, it is usually filtered to 
make it pure and safe. 

If you go to school in the country, where do you get your 
drinking water? If it comes from a well, try to find out whether 
it is a deep drilled well or a shallow dug well. It is never quite 
safe to drink water from a shallow well; disease germs are 
washed into it from the surface of the ground. It may be made 
safe by covering the wall on the inside about six feet down with 
cement. It should also have a water-tight cover. 
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If the water is kept in the schoolroom, it should be in a 
covered jar or a covered pail. This should be washed out thor- 
oughly and sterilized with boiling water at least once each week. 

Each child should have a cup or glass of his own. This 
should be taken home, thoroughly washed and sterilized once 
or twice each week. 

HARMFUL Drinks. Tea and coffee are harmful drinks; so 
is any drink that contains alcohol. There are several reasons 
why children should not drink tea or coffee. They do not 
contain any nourishing food. They do not give you any strength. 
They help to keep your weight down. They are likely to make 
you nervous and keep you awake at night. They take away 
your appetite for wholesome foods. 

Atconot. Any drink that contains alcohol is worse than 
either tea or coffee. It affects the brain and nervous system 
and the person is likely to become cross and nervous. A person 
who uses alcohol cannot do his work as well as he can without 
it. The only safe plan is never to begin drinking anything that 
contains alcohol. 


PLAYLET—What Shall We Drink? 


A group of three or four children come to the front of the 
room. They have their hats on as if traveling. A child who 
is seated near the teacher’s desk rises and says, “Well, how are 
you, Strangers? Can we do anything for you?” 

One of the Group: “Yes, we have been walking a long dis- 
tance and are thirsty. Will you tell us where we can get some- 
thing to drink?” 

Two or three children rise quickly from their seats and begin 
to talk all at the same time. 

First Pupil: “Wait, wait. One at a time, please. Here,” 
motioning to one of the children who is standing, “what do you 
have to say?” 

Pupil: “I have a dairy just around the corner. I can give 
you good milk to drink.” 
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One of the Group: “Very well, we like milk; but it must 
be clean if we drink it.” 

Pupil: “It is perfectly pure and clean. We see to it that the 
cows are clean, the barn is clean, the milkers are clean, the 
pails are clean, and the bottles are sterilized in boiling water.” 

Pupil: “Very well; I think we shall visit your dairy.” 

Another Pupil: “I have some good lemonade. It is perfectly 
pure. I serve it in sterilized glasses.” 

One of the Group: “I like lemonade. It is a good healthful 
drink. I think I shall have a glass of yours.” 

Pupil: “I keep a soda fountain; you had better visit ine. 

One of the Group: “A soda is pretty good once in a while. 
But if I patronize your soda fountain you must use paper cups 
in the glasses. Glasses that have been merely rinsed in cold 
water are not very safe. Who knows how many disease germs 
they may have in them?” 

Pupil: “That is ail right. I use the most up-to-date paper- 
lined glasses. So these are perfectly safe. Better come and 
have a drink.” 

Another Pupil: “I can give you some good coffee or tea.” 

Group in chorus: “No, no, thank you. We never drink tea 
or coffee. Children who want to grow strong and keep well 
never touch those drinks. 

Pupil: “I have some nice hot cocoa.” 

One of Group: “It is too warm for cocoa today but some 
cold day I shall call upon you for a cup of your cocoa.” 

Pupil: “I have pure, cold water. How will that suit you?” 

One of the Group: “Just what I have been waiting for. The 
others are all right at times, but when I am thirsty I want a 
drink of water. Please give mea glassful at once.” 

Ail the Rest of the Group: “Me, too, me, too.” 

You may make lines of your own instead of these if your 
teacher wishes you to do so. 


CE Pa Reel 
BIRDS IN WINTER 

Discussion. Name some birds that were here during the 
summer and fall. (Notebook, page 45.) 

As you know, most of the birds that are with us during the 
summer go south for the winter. Some of our birds stay with 
us all the year around. Other birds spend the summer in the 
far north and travel southward in the fall. Some of them stay 
in the United States north of the Ohio River; others go farther 
south. If you keep your eyes open, you will see a number of 
birds during the winter months. Keep a list of them. (Note- 
book, page 45.) 

ATTRACTING Birps. You may attract birds about your 
home during the winter months by putting out food for them. 

In the third grade you learned how to make a feeding shelf 
for the birds. If you do not have one, it will pay you to make 
one at this time. Put it near a window sill, or fasten it to a tree 
or to a post in a sheltered place in the yard. 

On the feeding shelf, put sunflower seeds, hemp seeds, 
cracked wheat, scraps of meat and bread, and bits of nuts. 

Fasten a chunk of beef suet in the crotch of a tree. You 
should wrap heavy cord around it a number of times. This will 
keep any large bird from carrying away most of the suet in 
one mouthful. You may cut up the suet into small bits and 
place it on the feeding shelf. You should scatter some cracked 
corn, wheat, and sunflower seeds on the ground under trees and 
shrubs for the cardinals. Tie an ear of corn to the branch of a 
tree. Jays will eat this and leave the suet for the chickadees 
and other small birds. 

Tue Crow. The crow is an interesting winter bird. While 
crows are here all the year around, we see more of them during 
the winter months than at any other time. This is because they 
live together in great flocks during this season. They go out 
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together to hunt food and they spend the nights together roosting 
in groves of trees or in the woods. 

OpseRVATION. Watch a flock of crows flying along to- 
gether. Describe the movements of the wings. Notice how 
long the wings are. Is the tail long or short? Listen to the 
calls of the birds as they fly along. Watch them alight in one 
of their roosting places. Try to determine whether they have 
leaders who seem to manage the flock. If possible watch the 
crows feeding. What do they eat? How do they move about 
upon the ground? If you live near a place where crows nest, 
it will be interesting to continue your observation during the 
spring. Where are the nests made? What material is used? 
Try to decide while you are studying the crow whether it is 
helpful or harmful to people. 

Srory. The crow is one of our largest birds. It is shiny 
black in color. Its wings are long and strong. It flaps them 
almost all the time that it flies. The calls of the crow are most 
interesting. If you listen you will hear “caw, caw, caw.’ Some 
of the calls are low and harsh, others are high-pitched. There 
seem to be leaders of the flock that move ahead and call to the 
others. Often they seem to answer one another. When a flock 
is feeding upon the ground, sometimes one crow will be found 
sitting upon a post or a tree nearby. He is a sentinel and calls 
out to the flock when any danger approaches. 

The food of crows consists of dead animals, live young 
chickens, and the eggs and young of other birds. Crows also 
eat seeds of weeds and of poison ivy. Sometimes in the spring 
they pull up grains of sprouting corn in the fields. They also 
eat field mice, grubs, cut worms, and other insects. Arrange 
a list of the foods that crows eat into two groups. (Notebook, 
page 46.) 

Crows build their nests in trees, usually in the topmost 
branches. The nests are made of sticks, grasses, pieces of bark, 
and vines. They are built early in the spring, usually the first 
part of April. The young birds are cared for by both father 
and mother. They are fed almost wholly upon insects. 
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Biure JAyY—OsservaTiIon. Keep on the lookout for blue 
jays. Where do you see them? Look closely at one. What 
colors besides blue does it have? What sounds do the jays make? 
What do they eat? 

Story. Blue jays are cheery fellows in the winter. In the 
spring and summer they do some things that we think are good 
and others that we think are bad. The good thing they do is 


eating insects that feed upon our garden and field crops. The 
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A Biuryay Reapy To HELp HIMSELF FROM A FEEDING SHELF. 


bad things they do are robbing the nests of other birds, and 
eating the eggs and the young nestlings. For this reason, we 
do not like to have too many jays in the neighborhood. 

The jay has two or three different sounds. He calls “Spee, 
spee” as he flies through the air. Some people think that he 
says “Jay, jay,” instead of “Spee.” Listen closely and decide 
which you think he says. Besides this call note, he sings a pleas- 
ing song that you may hear now and then in the spring time. 
(Notebook, page 46.) 

Tue CuicKxaper. The chickadee is one of the most delight- 
ful of our winter birds. It is a small bird, not quite so large as 
the English sparrow. It wearsa black cap on the top of its head. 
Its throat also is black. It isa very happy bird. All winter long 
it sings its merry “Chick-a-dee-dee.” Sometimes it sings an- 
other song you will like to hear. It sounds something like 
“Swe-e-t-spring.” 
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The chickadee is one of our very useful birds. It feeds on 
the eggs of insects that are hidden away in the winter buds of 
the trees. It also feeds on small insects found in the cracks and 
crevices of the bark. Watch for it. It is almost certain to 
come and feed upon your suet. . 

Tue Wutrte-Breastep Nut Hatcu. Along with the 
chickadee, the white-breasted nut hatch will probably came to 
your yard and help himself to the good things you have on your 
feeding shelf. 

The nut hatch is a little larger than the chickadee. It is 
blue gray on the back, except the back of the head whiclris black. 
The under parts are white. You will find the bird walking down 
the trunk of a tree head first. Sometimes it walks along the 
under side of a branch. In fact you may find it in almost any 
position, on any part of the tree. 

The nut hatch is quite as useful to us as the chickadee. All 
the time it is moving about on the tree trunk and branches, it is 
looking for small insects and insect eggs. With its sharp bill 
it takes these out and eats them. Listen for the notes of the 
nut hatch. They sound something like “quank, quank.” 

THe CarpinaL. The most beautiful bird that will come to 
you in the winter is the cardinal. Sometimes it is called the red 
bird. Wherever these birds are found, they stay all the year 
around. 

Look closely at a cardinal to find other colors than red. 
Notice the very large bill. Notice also the topknot or crest on 
the top of the head. 

Only the father cardinal is red. The mother bird is reddish 
brown. Her bill however is red and is as large as that of her 
mate. 

The cardinal feeds mostly upon the ground. It is a seed- 
eating bird. It eats great numbers of weed seeds. It will also 
eat shelled corn, sunflower seeds, hemp, and wheat. It is also 
fond of grape seeds. 

The cardinal sings a clear, loud whistle. It whistles now 
and then during all the winter months. In the spring you will 
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hear it every day if you listen for it. The mother cardinal sings 
as Well as the male bird. You are likely to hear her sing during 
the nesting time. See if you can imitate the whistle of the car- 
dinal. 

Bos Wuite. I wonder if you know Bob White, our com- 
mon quail. Quail stay in the same neighborhood all the year 


A Parr OF CARDINALS. 


around. They live in the fields and meadows along the road- 
sides and in the woods. If you live in the country you have 
certainly seen these interesting birds many times. If you live in 
town and drive out into the country, keep your eyes open and you 
may see a flock of bob whites running before you on the road or 
sailing off at one side over the fence or hedge. 

OxssERvATION. What are the colors of the quail? What 
is the color of the throat? Is the quail larger or smaller than 
the robin? How does it differ in shape from the robin? Watch 
it moving about on the ground and decide whether it walks or 
hops. Watch it as it flies. How does its flight differ from that 
of other birds? Listen for a whirring sound as it flies. This 
sound is made by the feathers of the wings. 

Listen to hear him whistle his name, “Bob White.” Any 
boy or girl can easily imitate this song. You can learn to do 
it so well that the bird will answer vou. 
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Srory. Quail are among the most useful birds. Next to 
the meadow lark they are the greatest bird friends of farmers 
and gardeners. They eat cut worms, grub worms, chinch bugs, 
potato beetles, army worms, and many other harmful insects. 
During the winter they live largely upon weed seeds and upon 
loose grain that has been left in the fields. 


Bos WHITE. 


The flesh of the quail is very good to eat. For this reason 
hunters are allowed in most states to shoot quail for a few days 
in the late fall. So many are killed during this open season that 
in many regions they are becoming very scarce. Every state 
should pass a law protecting these birds for a period of at least 
five years. Perhaps you can help to have this done. 
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A STORY—Pinkey 

When I was a small girl I lived on a prairie farm. There 
were many quail in the neighborhood. My brother and I often 
went out to the part of the farm that was covered with the roll- 
ing prairie grass to look for quail’s nests. We found them in 
little hollows in the ground hidden under tufts of dry grass. 
We tried very hard not to frighten the birds. Sometimes the 
mother bird would stay on her nest, her bright eyes watching us 
intently while we stood perfectly still watching her quite as in- 
tently. Sometimes as we came near she would flutter off her nest, 
move along the ground, her wings spread, her feet dragging 
as if she were unable to walk or to fly. This was the way she 
had of making us follow her and leave her nest untouched. 
She need not have feared. Nothing would have tempted us to 
touch an egg, for we had been told too often that if we handled 
the eggs of a bird, the mother bird would never return to the 
nest. So we contented ourselves by looking at the pretty white 
eggs and counting them. We often found as many as twelve 
or fifteen in a nest. Once to our great delight we found a nest 
with twenty-two eggs in it. 

One day in the late fall when father came in from the field 
he called, “Come here, I have something for you.” He put his 
hand down into the large pocket of his coat and drew forth a 
quail. 

“It is badly injured,” he said; “perhaps you can cure it.” 

We found that one wing was badly torn. With the help 
of our mother, we bound it up. Then we arranged a comfortable 
home for the quail ina box. To our delight it ate a few grains 
of wheat that we scattered before it. 

I do not know the origin of the name; but we agreed to call 
our pet Pinkey. In a few days it became tame enough to eat 
from our hands. Ina short time, we allowed it to wander freely 
about the house and yard. Soon it learned to. come to us when we 
called it by name. 

When it was entirely well, father suggested that it might 
be happier to go and live in the fields with its own kind. Re- 
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luctantly we took it to the edge of a corn field and left it. Sor- 
rowfully we returned to the house. It was all we could do to 
keep the tears back. Two hours later, just at dusk, we heard a 
flutter on the back porch. J opened the door and in flew Pinkey. 
He seemed as glad to see us as we were to see him. 

All winter we enjoyed our pet. Sometimes he would wander 
away and be gone all day, but he always returned in the evening. 
One day in early spring I heard a clear “Bob White” below the 
orchard. Pinkey heard it too. He lifted his head as if listening. 
Then he flew to the top of the garden gate and whistled “Bob 
White, Bob White.” 

I took him down through the orchard. In the field beyond 
was a flock of quail. He looked at them a moment, then with 
a flutter of joy, he skipped from my hand and settled down 
among them. I called, “Pinkey, Pinkey.” He did not come. 
Presently the whole flock sailed across the field and J did not 
see him again. I never hear the cheery “Bob White” in the 
spring that I do not recall the happy times we had with our pet 
quail. 
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HEALTH—FIRES AND LEISURE TIME 

Discussron. How many houses in your town or district 
have caught fire within the last year or two? What caused the 
fire? At what season of the year are fires most prevalent? 
Make a list of all the different causes of fires that you know. 
( Notebook, page 49.) 

Story. <A large number of fires are due to defective chim- 
neys. Old chimneys become open, and whenever a fire is started 
in the stove or furnace, the flame sweeps up the chimney and 
out through a crack or crevice to a rafter or to a joist and the 
house takes fire. 

Many fires are due to carelessness. Fires are started by 
pouring kerosene over coal that is slightly warm and an ex- 
plosion takes place. Kerosene may be used to start fires without 
danger if one knows how to use it. The kindling or cobs should 
have a small amount of kerosene poured over them outside of 
the stove or in the stove if it is cold. Kerosene should never be 
poured into the stove when it is warm or when there is a little 
fire in it. 

Sometimes gasoline causes fires. This is due also to care- 
lessness. Gasoline should never be brought near a flame nor 
near a hot stove. (Notebook, page 49.) 

To prevent fires everybody should be careful. In old houses, 
the chimneys should be repaired or looked over by a mason every 
two or three years. This should be done in the fall before fires 
are started for the winter. In very cold weather on a windy 
day, care should be taken not to keep the drafts in the stove or 
furnace wide open and thus allow the flames to rush up the 
chimney. 

Burnt matches should always be thrown into a tin can or 
some other place where they are not likely to set fire to paper 
or other things. 
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Burns AND THEIR TREATMENT. If you work around a 
stove at all, you are likely now and then to get burned. When 
you are burned, the first thing to do is to cover the part to keep 
the air out. Vaseline, sweet oil, or lard may be used. Cover 
the burn completely and wrap a clean cloth around it. A paste 
made by mixing flour or baking soda with water may be used 
instead of the oil or vaseline. 

If a burn blisters, the water should be allowed to drain out. 
To do this, sterilize a needle by holding it in a flame or placing 
it in boiling water. Allow it to cool, then pierce the skin and 
the water will flow out. A little iodine should be placed on the 
wound made by the needle. . 

If your clothing or that of a playmate should take aire; 
smother the flame by wrapping a coat, a rug, or anything that 
is convenient around the body. If no one is near to help, lie 
down on a carpet or rug, and roll over and over smothering out 
the flames. Never run. That is the very worst thing you can do. 

LersurE Time. What do you do with your leisure time? 
This means time when you are not in school, not working at 
home, not studying. What outdoor games do you like to play? 
Name some games that you play in the evening at home. In all 
eames there are rules. These should be observed by every one. 
Play fair and keep cheerful. That is the only way to really 
enjoy a game. 

Who read good books in their leisure time? Name some 
of the books you like best. Sometimes children continue to read 
when they should be doing some chore about the house, or when 
it is time to go to bed. That is a good time for you to exercise 
self-control. Finish the page or the chapter, and then cheerfully 
lay the book aside until you have some more leisure time. That 
is one way to show good sportsmanship. 

Who go to movies? Movies are an interesting way to spend 
some leisure time. You should not go too often, however ; that 
is worse than not going at all. Find out from your parents and 
teacher what movies are good ones. Form the habit of going 
to that kind only. (Notebook, page 51.) 


CHAPTER X Vill 
WILD MAMMALS—RABBITS 


Discussion. Who of you have seen any wild ‘animals 
around your home or school this winter? Where did you see 
them? Write a list of the wild animals that you know. (Note- 
book, page 52.) 

I am going to give you another name for wild animals. We 
may call them wild mammals. All mammals have four feet. 
Their bodies are covered with hair, fur, or wool. The mammal 
mothers provide milk for their young. Name some mammals 
that are not wild. 

All domestic animals, the horse, the cow, the pig, and the 
sheep are mammals. Once upon a time, thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago, they too were wild animals. Men captured 
them, took them into their homes, fed and cared for them. Little 
by little they became more and more tame until at last many of 
them preferred to live with men rather than out in the wild. 
When the early settlers came to the new world they found many 
wild animals such as wolves, foxes, bears, and deer. In most 
places these larger animals have disappeared. But we still have 
in our woods and fields a number of small mammals that are 
worth knowing. 

Rappits. The rabbit is one of the most common of the 
wild mammals. Because of its white tail it is often called the 
cotton tail rabbit. Where have you seen rabbits? What were 
they doing? If you live in the country or in a small town, per- 
haps you can trap a rabbit and bring it to school for study. 
Some of you may have hares or pet rabbits at home that you 
may bring to school. A comfortable home may be made for 
them by nailing slats on the top of a wooden box and putting a 
little straw or hay in the bottom. 

OpsERVATION. Look at the rabbit or hare. Each tell one 
thing that you see. Study the body covering of hair. Notice 
how thick and coarse it is and how the hairs overlap each other. 
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On what part of the body are the hairs longest? Where are 
they shortest? Notice carefully the ears and describe them. 
Observe also the eyes, the nose, and the mouth. Watch the 
movements of each. 

Foop. Feed the rabbit bits of carrot, lettuce, or other green 
vegetables. You may also feed them green clover if you can 
find it at this time of the year or dry alfalfa hay. Watch the 
jaws as the rabbit chews its food. Notice the sharp teeth. 
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Study the legs and feet. How do the front feet differ from 
the hind ones? Describe the tail. 

Out of doors, rabbits feed upon grass, clover, and other green 
plants. In the winter when they cannot find green leaves of any 
kind, they often peel the bark from young trees and eat this. In 
this way they are quite destructive to young apple trees. 

Story. Rabbits and hares are near relatives. They look 
very much alike, although they differ in color. The chief dif- 
ference between them is that the baby hares, when they are born, 
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are covered with hair, and have their eyes open. Baby rabbits 
are born without any hair at all upon their bodies and do not 
have their eyes open until they are a week or more old. The 
cotton tailis a rabbit, but the Jack rabbit that lives in the western 
part of the United States is really a hare. Some rabbits have 
been brought into this country from Europe and are kept either 
as pets or raised for food. The Belgian hare is one of these. 
Towever, it is really a rabbit instead of a hare. 

ENEMIES OF Raspits. Rabbits have many enemies. Young 
rabbits are often caught by dogs and cats. Hawks and owls 


Rappits Cut Out oF PAPER FOR THE NOTE BOOK. 


both catch rabbits and eat them. Some other enemies are the 
fox, the mink, and the weasel. How do rabbits defend them- 
selves against their enemies? Perhaps you have seen a rabbit 
chased by a dog. You may have noticed how it dodges and then 
runs ina zig zag fashion to keep out of the way of the dog. When 
chased by an enemy, a rabbit always tries to seek a place of 
shelter under which it may hide, such as a brush pile, a corn 
crib, or a hollow log. Another interesting way in which rabbits 
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are protected is by means of their color. They resemble closely 
dead grass or brown soil. Often they crouch down, keeping per- 
fectly quiet and looking so much like a clod or a clump of grass 
that their enemies pass by without seeing them. 

Uses. You probably know that rabbits furnish food for 
people. The flesh is delicious stewed, baked, or fried. For this 
reason, rabbits are hunted during the winter season. Perhaps 
you have gone hunting with a dog and a stick. You may have 
traced the rabbit by following its tracks in the snow. What kind 
of tracks does it make? Draw the tracks. (Notebook, page 54.) 

Younc Raspirs. You may find in the early spring a nest 
of young rabbits. The mother rabbit makes a little hollow in 
the ground, usually in a meadow or pasture, sometimes in yards 
or gardens. Then she places dry grass in the nest. She lines it 
with hairs that she takes from her own body. This makes a soft 
warm bed for the little rabbits. At first the young rabbits live 
on their mother’s milk. When they are from six to eight weeks 
old, they begin to nibble grass and clover and to take care of 
themselves. 

Young rabbits are often called bunnies. What stories about 
rabbits or bunnies have you read? Tell one to the class. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SQUIRRELS 


OBSERVATION. Study any squirrels that you have in your 
neighborhood. What color are they? Do you think they are 
all the same kind? Watch to see what they do. How does a 
squirrel climb a tree? Watch it jump from one branch to an- 
other. What different movements does it make with its tail? 
How does it hold its tail when it is sitting still? When it is run- 
ning over the ground? 

Foop. What do squirrels eat? Watch one as it holds a 
nut or other food in its front feet while it is eating. Squirrels 
like the seeds of pears and apples.. Sometimes they destroy 
much of the fruit in order to get the seeds. Squirrels will often 
eat the suet that you put up in the trees for the birds. Watch 
squirrels burying nuts in the ground. You can easily tame 
squirrels so they will take nuts out of your hand. Some squir- 
rels rob birds’ nests. They eat the eggs or the young birds. 
The red squirrel is the worst enemy of birds. Fox squirrels 
also rob birds’ nests. 

Nests. Watch a squirrel making its nest in the spring. 
Most squirrels like to build their nests in hollow trees. The fox 
squirrel builds a huge nest out of dry leaves and sticks in the 
topmost branches of trees. In these nests they rear their young. 

Srory. There are several different kinds of squirrels. If 
you live in the eastern part of the United States you will prob- 
ably see more gray squirrels than any other kind. You will 
also see the red squirrel. In the middle western part the most 
common is the fox squirrel. In the far west the western gray 
squirrel and a small red squirrel are abundant. 

The back of the gray squirrel is a pretty dark gray in color. 
The under parts are white or yellowish brown. 

The fox squirrel is about the same size as the gray squirrel. 
Its back is a rusty brown. The under parts are a bright tan. 
The feet and legs are the color of the under parts. 
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(Courtesy of the Nature Magazine) 


A GRrAy SQUIRREL FEEDING UPON A NUT. 


The red squirrel is a reddish brown color above. The under 
parts are whitish. It is much smaller than either the gray or fox 
squirrel. 

FLiyinGc SguirreLs. The flying squirrel is a pretty little 
creature about five inches long. Its fur is fine and soft. It 1s 
a light fawn color with a border of white around the sides. This 
little squirrel does not really fly. That is, it does not fly with 
wings. The skin between the front and hind legs on each side 
is loose like a flap or fold. When the squirrel jumps it spreads 
out this flap and sails downward from one branch of a tree to 
another. Sometimes it flies from the tree down to the ground. 
It cannot fly upward. 

The flying squirrel is easily tamed. It seems to like to make 
its nest of leaves and grass very near the homes of people. I 
knew a pair that raised their young on a ledge above a living 
room window. 

During the day these little squirrels roll up into balls and 
sleep. Early in the evening they awaken and come out to feed. 
Often they may be seen skipping and playing upon the ground. 


CEG LEK ex 
SMALL MAMMALS 


Discuss1on. Besides rabbits and squirrels, there are a 
number of small mammals that you see now and then. I 
wonder whether you have ever seen a mole or a ground squirrel, 
a pocket gopher or a chipmunk? One reason that you do not 
see these little animals often is that they make their homes in 
the ground or hide away under brush piles, logs, and stones. 
They spend most of the daylight hours in their homes and at 
night they come out to search for food. 


tL 


Jim, THE Pet GopHer IN His Cace. IN ONE END IS His GLass 
Jar TUNNEL, IN THE OTHER His Warm NEST. 


Tue Pocxer Govier. The pocket gopher rarely shows 
himself above the ground during the daylight; but as soon as 
the darkness begins to settle down, he comes out of his burrow 
and sneaks around looking for something to eat. He has a 
pretty soft coat of gray fur. Sometimes there is a little: tint 
of brown on the front part of the body. 

The gopher has short legs and very small eyes. His tail is 
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about as large around as your lead pencil and three inches long. 
His front teeth are long and sharp so that he can gnaw very 
well. His upper jaw extends quite a little over the lower one. 
At each side of the face, he has a fur lined pouch or pocket. In 
these pockets he carries the food he has gathered from fields 
and gardens to his burrow in the ground. Because of these 
pockets he gets his name pocket gopher. 

This little animal is greatly disliked by farmers and gar- 
deners. They have good reason to dislike him. He digs up the | 
grain and wheat from the fields where they are planted, y.Hle 
takes young vegetables from the gardens and eats the roots. 
He is a greedy creature and can destroy great quantities of erain 
and vegetables. 

His front feet are like shovels. He uses these to make his 
burrow and to dig up roots and seeds out of the ground. 


STORY—Jim, a Pet Gopher 


Jim was a half grown gopher when he was caught in a 
trap that a farmer had set for him and his mates. The farmer 
put him into a box with slats nailed over the top and brought 
him to school for the children to observe. 

We soon found that it would not do to leave the gopher, 
which we named Jim, in a wooden box. In less than an hour 
after he was brought in, he had gnawed a hole at the edge of 
one of the slats and was climbing out when we discovered him. 

We found an old aquarium and placed over it a cover made 
of strong wire. We put about six inches of soil in the bottom 
of the aquarium, then dropped Jim into it. The first thing that 
he did was to explore every part of his new home. He dug into 
the soil, throwing the dirt back between his hind legs. He 
sniffed around in every corner, running rapidly from one place 
to another. I threw a handful of corn into the cage. He hur- 
ried over to it and began to put it into his pockets. He used his 
front feet to push the grains into the pockets. Soon the pockets 
stood out like great bunches on each side of his face. When 
he could not get another grain inside, he ran to a farther corner 
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of the cage, dug a little hollow in the soil and dumped the grain 
into it. He used his feet to push the grain out of the pockets. 

The front feet were really very wonderful. He used them 
much as you would your hands. With them he brushed the 
dust from his body and smoothed his coat of fur. With them 
he cleaned his face and his small ears. He used the long claws 
on the feet to scrape his teeth. He held his food with the claws 
while he nibbled off one bite after another. 

We put dry grass and some pieces of newspaper into the 
cage. Jim tore the paper into shreds and then in one corner 
he made himself a cozy little nest. In this he curled himself up 
like a ball, his head hidden on the under side of his body. 

We placed a pint fruit jar on its side in one end of the cage. 
Whenever he was frightened, he always ran into this glass 
tunnel. He went in head first, but in the most agile manner he 
turned around in less than a second and stuck his head out of the 
opening. 

In a short time, when anyone approached his cage, he ex- 
pected to be fed. We tried him on all sorts of foods. He was 
very fond of lettuce and carrots. He also ate cabbage, celery, 
beets, and potatoes. He liked both wheat and corn. He was 
very fond of the green leaves of dandelion and plantain, and of 
the roots of blue grass. The fact is that while he liked some 
things better than others, he ate almost everything that was 
offered him. He was a cleanly little chap. He always brushed 
up his head and face and cleaned his teeth before he began to eat. 

Jim seemed quite happy in his cage. When winter came, 
he made his nest deeper with grass and paper. In this he cud- 
dled down and slept most of the time. Probably if he had been 
out of doors in his earth tunnel he would have slept during the 
entire winter. On the whole we found him a most interesting 
little animal. 

Tue Mote. The mole lives always in its tunnel in the 
ground. The body is very flat and is covered with pretty fine 

gray fur. The front feet are short and shaped like wide shovels. 
Its nose or snout is long and ends in a hard point like a drill. 
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The toes and the front feet are the tools with which the mole 
digs its tunnels. It is a very rapid worker. It can tunnel a 
foot or more in three or four minutes. 

No doubt you have seen the tunnel-tracks of moles. ‘They 
extend half an inch or more above the surface of the soil. In 
making these tunnels, the mole cuts off the roots of grass on the 
lawn, and plants in the garden. If it were not for this bad habit, 
we should consider the mole a real friend. It does not eat the 
roots, instead it eats grubs, beetles and other insects in the soil. 

Besides the surface tunnels, the mole has a wide burrow 
deep in the ground in which it stays during the winter and where 
it raises its young in the spring. 

The fur of the mole is used to make collars, and to trim 
coats and dresses. Even whole coats are sometimes made of 
moleskin. The animal is so small that it takes a large number 
to make evena collar. For this reason the fur is very expensive. 

GROUND SQUIRREL. Who of you have ever seen the little 
brown striped ground squirrel? It is sometimes called a gopher, 
but it is not a true gopher. As you may suspect, from its name, 
the ground squirrel makes its home in burrows in the ground. 
The burrow usually descends almost straight downward for 
two or three feet and then runs out side ways a number of feet. 

Foop. ‘The ground squirrel feeds upon grains, berries, and 
leaves of plants. Sometimes it is quite destructive to corn 
crops, because it digs up the grains when they are planted and 
eats them or carries them off to its burrow. It also eats grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and cut worms. Sometimes it gathers great 
numbers of half ripe strawberries, places them in little piles, 
eats a few and leaves the rest to spoil. Like the pocket gopher, 
the ground squirrel has pockets in its cheeks. In these it carries 
food to store in its burrow. 

Fave you ever seen a ground squirrel when it is watching 
anenemy. It stands up on its hind legs very stiff and remains 
perfectly still, so still that it looks like a small stick or a bit of 
brown grass. It often remains in this position a number of 
minutes until its enemy disappears or comes so near that it is 
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forced to run. If you keep your eyes open next spring and sum- 
mer, you are almost certain to find these little squirrels sitting 
up watching you as you come near. 

WoopcHUck, oR GrounpD Hoc. You have all heard I am 
sure the story of ground-hog day. The story goes like this: On 
the second day of February, the ground hog comes out of his 
burrow. Ifthe sun is shining and he sees his shadow, he hurries 
back into his home and stays there six weeks longer which means 


A Saucy LitTLE CHIPMUNK. 


that we shall have six weeks more of winter. The story is an 
old myth that no one really believes. 

The right name of the ground hog is woodchuck. This 
animal is quite common in the eastern part of the United States; 
it is frequently found in the middle western part. It has a flat 
body nearly two feet long. Its fur is coarse and brownish gray 
in color. Its short legs are thick and end in very strong claws. 
With these, it digs a burrow in the ground where it lives most 
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of the time. Like the gopher it feeds mostly at night. It eats 
clover, grass, vegetables, and apples which it finds on the ground. 
It is also very fond of young chickens so that in some regions it 
visits the chicken coops during the night and carries off some 
of the young. 

This little animal does not store up food for the winter, in- 
stead it eats and eats and eats in the fall until it is very fat, 
then it cuddles down in a grass lined burrow and sleeps during 
all of the cold weather. When spring comes it crawls out very 
thin and ready for a good meal. 

CurpmMuNK. In the eastern part of the United States there 
is another little animal that looks much like the striped ground 
squirrel. You will find it chasing around fences, piles of rocks, 
and logs. It is a pretty little creature, dark reddish brown in 
color with stripes of light tan and black along the sides and 
back. It eats grain, small nuts, and berries. While it hides 
among rocks, under fences and hollow logs it also makes a 
burrow in the ground where it stores food and hides during the 
winter. It does not sleep or hibernate but on warm days comes 
out of its burrow into the sunshine. (Notebook, page 55.) 


GHP En xc 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


Discussion. The fur of many wild animals is used for 
coats, collars, caps, and to trim dresses. Some of the animals 
you have already studied furnish fur for these purposes. This 
is true of rabbits, squirrels, and moles. Besides these, there 
are a number of fur bearing animals that you are not so likely 
to see, although you may see their fur in collars, or in coats. 
The most common of these are the mink, the weasel, the beaver, 
the skunk, and the fox. Write a list of animals that provide fur 
for us. (Notebook, page 56.) 

OBSERVATION. Bring to school small pieces of fur that you 
may find at home. What different colors do they have? Notice 
how thick the fur is. How do the different kinds differ.as to the 
length of the hairs? 

Study pictures of these animals. You can get good colored 
pictures of most of them. (See page 57.) 

Perhaps you may go to a museum where there are stuffed 
specimens of these animals that you may observe. If you have 
a Zoo ina park you may study some of the live animals there. 

THe Minx. The mink is a very long, slender animal. It 
is about as big around as a man’s wrist, but it is fully a foot and 
a half long. It feeds upon birds, field mice, and occasionally 
upon young chickens. The fur of the mink is fine and of a 
pretty browncolor. It is one of the most expensive kinds of fur. 

Tue WEASEL. The weasel is much smaller than the mink. 
It is not much bigger around than a large snake; but it is very 
long. It is a fierce little fighter. It kills ducks, geese, rabbits, 
and other animals much larger than itself. Its fur is brown 
in the summer but changes to a pure white during the winter. 

Tue Skunk. The skunk is much larger than the mink or 
the weasel. It has the same feeding habits. That is, it lives 
upon the flesh of birds and animals. In the country it often 
makes a raid upon chickens during the night. In color it is 
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black with white streaks. The hair is rather long and coarse, 
but it is coming more and more into use for collars and coats. 
Usually the white parts are dyed black before it is used. 

The skunk has another name. It is often called polecat. It 
throws from some glands that are in the back part of its body, 
a very ill-smelling fluid. This is its way of protecting itself 
from its enemies. People are beginning to raise skunks for 
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A SkuNK EatiInGc His DINNER. 


their fur. When this is the case, the glands which secrete this 
ill-smelling fluid are removed from the body when the animals 
are young. They can then be cared for without any annoyance. 

Braver. Beaver fur is very valuable. It is a pretty shade 
of brownish gray. It is very thick and fine. When the animal 
is alive this fine fur is covered on the outside by a layer of 
long coarse hairs. These are removed when the fur is put on the 
market. 
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No doubt you have read some interesting stories about 
beavers. A number of them live and work together in colonies. 
They make their homes near a pond, a lake, or a stream. With 
their very strong, sharp teeth they cut down trees and use these 
with the small branches and twigs to build their home over a 
portion of the water. The logs are plastered together with 
mud. Beavers use their front feet to put in the plaster. They 
do not use their tails for this purpose as people used to think. 
The tail is used to guide the beaver through the water when it is 
swimming. 

Beavers cut down trees to make dams as well as for their 
home. They build the dams in front of their home so they will 
always have deep water under it. ‘The only entrance to the 
home is on the underside by way of the water. Beavers work 
at night and sleep during the day. They usually start their 
work a little before sunset. 

Beavers eat the bark of trees. In the fall they store great 
masses of twigs and small branches in the water back of 
the dam. These supply them with food during the winter 
months. They are especially fond of box elder, poplar, elm, 
willow, and birch. 

Foxes. The fur of several different kinds of foxes is much 
used. Who of you has ever seen a fox? Describe it. What 
kind of ears has it? What kind of tail? Describe the nose 
and ears. 

The fur of the silver fox is very pretty and is used more 
than that of any other. It costs a great deal of money. In 
some places people are starting what they call fox farms. Here 
foxes are raised and kept in captivity. They are fed and care- 
fully looked after. When they are old enough they are killed and 
their fur is sold. 

Game. You may play an animal game that you will like. 
One child stands in front of the class and says: “I am thinking 
of a wild mammal.” “It has a bushy tail—It lives in trees— 
It eats nuts—etc.” After each sentence he pauses. Every 
child who knows at the end of the first sentence stands up. They 
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remain standing. If some are still seated they stand at the 
second or third sentence. The name is written upon the board 
by one of the children. 

The first child who stood now describes another animal. 
This is continued until most of the animals are reviewed. 


Crea Dike xd 
MICE AND RATS 


Discussion. Everyone has seen mice that come into our 
homes. In what different places have you seen them? What 
do they do that you do not like? Name some things that they 
eat. Where do they make their homes? Have you ever found 
the nest of amouse? Out of what was it made? 

If you can capture a mouse, it will be worth while to put it 
into a small cage and study it. (Notebook, page 58.) 

Srory. A mouse is an interesting little animal, even though 
it isa bad pest. It has acover of soft gray fur. It has a sharp 
nose, small ears, and tiny bright eye. The tail is long and slender. 
Its teeth are very sharp and strong. A mouse can gnaw through 
wood and heavy pasteboard. It can crawl through a very small 
opening. 

Mice like to eat bread, cake, flour, starch, meat, and many 
other kinds of food that we keep in our pantries and cupboards. 
They like cheese better than almost any other kind of food. 

Mice make their nests in warm cozy corners. They tear up 
paper or cloth into scraps and make a soft round nest. I knew 
of a mouse once that carried scraps of paper and cloth into 
a fruit jar that was lying on a shelf in a basement. When the 
jar was almost full, it made a little tunnel through the scraps 
and hollowed out a round nest. Before long there were five 
baby mice. They had no hair but were covered with pink skin. 
They grew very fast. In less than three weeks they were almost 
as large as their mother and were ready to steal about the house 
helping themselves to whatever food they could find. 

The common mouse that we call the house mouse is a native 
of a far away land called Asia. It has found its way into almost 
all parts of the world. 

Besides the house mouse there are many other kinds. One 
is very common in our fields and meadows. It is called the 
meadow mouse. It eats the seeds of wild plants and also of 
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grain that is left in the fields. It sometimes feeds on the roots 
of young trees and shrubs. Now and then these mice come into 
barns and destroy much grain. 

Most mice sleep or hibernate during the cold winter months. 
(Notebook, page 58.) 

Rats. Who of youhas ever seenarat? Describe it. What 
do rats eat? What other things do they do that we dislike? 

Besides eating grains, chickens, and other poultry, rats de= 
stroy property by burrowing under buildings and covering food 
such as vegetables stored in basements with dirt and filth. Rats 
also are harmful because they carry germs of certain diseases 
from one place to another. 

The common brown rat is not a native of America. It has 
been a pest in Europe and Asia for hundreds of years. It was 
‘brought to this country by the early settlers. It came over in 
the ships hidden away in the lower parts. When the ships were 
anchored, near the shores, the rats came out on the land and 
remained here. (Notebook, page 58.) 

Gerrinc Rip or Mice AND Rats. Since mice and rats are 
such destructive creatures, we should try very hard to get rid 
of them. One of the best things to do is to set traps for them. 
There are a number of good traps. For mice the small spring 
traps are the best. They should be baited with either cheese or 
bacon. There are several different kinds of rat traps any of 
which are good. Rats are often killed by placing poison where 
they are likely to get it. People should be very careful in using 
poison not to place it where cats, dogs, and other animals about 
the home may get it. It should not be left out during the day. 
Another way to help get rid of rats is to destroy brush piles, 
piles of old cans and other rubbish under which they may burrow 
and make their homes. Rats may be kept out of buildings by 
using cement floors and foundations. If all the people of a com- 
munity would work together they could get rid of all the rats. 
Perhaps you can help to start a rat campaign. 


CHA Pik ox Til 


TEETH 


DIFFERENT Kinps oF TEETH. You remember when you 
were between six and seven years old that your front teeth 
became loose and finally dropped out. Later some of the other 
teeth loosened and came out. These were your temporary teeth. 

Children begin to get their temporary teeth when they are 
about six months old. Some children get them a little younger. 
All together, there are twenty of these teeth, ten in each jaw. 
A child has all of his temporary teeth when he 1s about two years 
old. (Notebook, page 60.) 

PERMANENT TEETH. The teeth you have now are called 
your permanent teeth. They form in small hollows in the bone 
directly beneath the roots of the temporary teeth. As they 
grow, they move upward pressing against the roots of the 
temporary teeth. This causes the temporary teeth to loosen. 
When they drop out, the permanent teeth come through the 
gums to take their places. 

When a child is about six years old, he cuts in his gum back 
of the last temporary tooth in each half jaw his first permanent 
erinding tooth. A child has all of his permanent teeth when he 
is about twelve years old except his wisdom teeth. These come 
in any time after he is sixteen years of age. When he gets all 
of his permanent teeth he has sixteen in each jaw. Notebook, 
page 60.) 

Care OF THE TEETH. How often do you brush your teeth? 
Why should you brush them? Look at your teeth in a mirror 
to find the wrinkles and crevices in which food may collect and 
remain. Brushing helps to remove these bits of food. If the 
food is left in the crevices, it ferments and decays. This may 
cause the teeth to decay and ache. Decaying teeth cause bad 
breath. Besides this, they form a lodging place for germs of 
many diseases. These germs may enter the stomach with the 
food and cause ill health. Children with poor teeth are not 
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likely to be as healthy as those whose teeth are well cared for. 
It is quite as important to care for the temporary teeth as it is 
to care for the permanent ones. 

Wuen to Brusu Teeth. The teeth should be brushed 
regularly every morning and night. Itisa sood thing to brush 
them after each meal when this is possible. A good tooth paste 
may be used once a day. This helps to remove the food that 
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has collected in the cracks and crevices. Your tooth brush 
should not be too large and the bristles should be hard enough to 
take out bits of food from between the teeth. 

How to Brusu THE TEETH. The teeth should be brushed 
from the gums toward the cutting edges. Then the brush should 
be moved sidewise and round and round in a scrubbing motion. 
When you have finished brushing the teeth, rinse the mouth well 
with warm water. A little salt in the water helps to cleanse 
the mouth. 

Tue Dentist. It is a good thing to visit a dentist two or 
three times a year. The chief work of a dentist is to help care 
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for the teeth so they will not decay and cause toothache. A 
hard substance called tartar often collects on the teeth. A den- 
tist removes this and prevents a disease of the gum which may 
start under this. He also finds small cavities that are just start- 
ing. By filling these cavities further decay is prevented. 


SPRING STUDIES 


CHAPTER XXIV 


PLANTS 


Discussion. Who of you are planning to have a garden 
of your own this year? How large is it to be? If you do not 
know, ask your parents tonight whether you may have a small 
plot for your garden. You do not need a plot more than five 
feet wide and eight feet long. ; 

What do you wish to grow in your garden? You will prob- 
ably want some vegetables and also some flowering plants. 
Radishes, lettuce, spinach, beans, onions, and potatoes are good 
kinds of vegetables for fourth grade children to raise. Write 
in your notebook the names of the vegetables you wish to grow. 
( Notebook, page 62. ) 

Last fall you studied some flowers. What were they? (See 
page 2.) How would you like to grow some of those this year? 
Here are some others that you may like: larkspur, petunia, nas- 
turtium, verbena, coxcomb. (Notebook, page 625) 

All of the vegetables we have named except the beans may 
be planted in your garden out of doors just as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work. The beans must wait until all danger of 
frost is past. Of the flowers, the nasturtium may be planted 
early. About the time you plant beans. The rest of the flower- 
ing plants should not be planted until danger of frost is past. 

Seep Srupy. You will be interested to know the seeds of 
the different plants you are to raise in your garden. For your 
seed study, make a small paper tray. Take a piece of paper 
four or five inches square. Turn up the edge one-half inch all 
the way around. Cut the corners so they will fit together and 
paste them. You will now have a tray ready for your seeds. 

Place a few seeds of each kind of vegetable in your tray. 
Look closely at each. Notice the size, the shape, and the color. 
How do the different kinds differ from each other? Study 
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the seeds of the flowering plants in the same way. Draw the 
form of each seed. (Notebook, page 63.) 

Corton. I wonder whether you have ever seen cotton plants 
growing? If you live in the south you have seen fields and 
fields of this pretty plant. If you live in the eastern or middle 
western parts of the United States you probably have never 
seen cotton plants. You have however, seen cotton cloth. 


J 


Cotton Botts. THE ONE To THE Lert 1s Just BEGINNING TO OPEN. 
THE ONE TO THE RicHT Is READY TO PIcK. 


L 


Name some clothing that is made of cotton cloth. Who of 
the girls in the class have on cotton dresses or aprons? Who 
of the boys have cotton waists or shirts? Perhaps some of you 
have cotton handkerchiefs or cotton stockings. In your home 
there are a number of things made out of cotton. Think of 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, and curtains. (Notebook, page 64. ) 

SOMETHING TO Do. Collect scraps of different kinds of 
cotton cloth. Cut them neatly into pieces about one inch square. 
Paste them in your notebook. Write a sentence that tells what 
these pieces represent. 

Corton Botis. The part of a cotton plant that is used to 
make cloth is called the boll: It is the fruit of the plant. It 
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has the seeds in it. These are attached to soft white threads 
called cotton fiber. If you have a boll examine it carefully for 
a few minutes. Name some of the things that you find. 

The covering of the boll was the outer part of the 
cotton flower. Inside are the clusters of fibers with the seeds 
fastened to them. When the boll is ripe, the cover splits into 
four parts. Then the white cotton begins to peep out. Little 
by little, the fibers come out until they hang down in thick 
white clusters. 

Take out some of the fibers in which you can feel a seed. 
Separate them and straighten them out as you see them in the 
picture on this page. (Notebook, page 64.) 


A Corron SEED COVERED 
with Fisers. BELOW ARE 
SEEDS FROM WHICH THE 
FIBERS HAVE BEEN Two Cotton PLANTS WITH 
REMOVED. THe First PArr oF LEAVES 


Remove all the fibers from a seed. Describe the seed. Make 
drawings of the boll and all its parts. (Notebook, page 64.) | 

Proysect. Plant some cotton seeds about the first of April 
in a smal flower pot. Put two or three seeds in each pot. Use 
garden soil with a little sand mixed with it. Cover the seeds 
about one-half inch deep. Water and keep in a warm place. 
Watch for the appearance of the little plants. Notice the shape 
of the first pair of leaves. 


When the second pair of leaves appear, notice how they differ 
from the first ones. 
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When all danger of frost is past, remove your cotton plants 
from the pots and set them out in your garden. In the summer, 
they will blossom and bear the bolls. 


A Cotton PLANT READY TO TRANS- 
PLANT TO THE GARDEN 


If you live in the south, you may plant your. cotton seeds out 
of doors in your garden instead of in pots. When the bolls 
ripen in the fall save some of the seeds for next year’s planting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GROWING PLANTS FROM UNDERGROUND PARTS 


Discussion. When you grow radishes or lettuce or cotton, 
you use seeds to start the new plants. Name other plants that 
you start with seeds. 

Some plants may be started in other ways than by the use 
of seeds. Who can think of any? 

Poratrors. You have all eaten the common white potatoes. 
Name different ways in which they are served on the table. 
In what way do you like them best? Potatoes are good food. 
They contain a large amount of 
starch. It is not wise to eat too 
many potatoes. One should al- 
ways eat other kinds of vege- 
tables with them. Baked pota- 
toes are probably more health- 
ful than potatoes cooked in any 
other way. Fried potatoes are 
the least healthful. They are 
hard to digest and should not 
be eaten often, especially if they 
are greasy. Potato soup is a 


Potato TUBER SHOWING THE GROWING ot : : fee le 
atl good wholesome food for chil 


| 
| 


dren. J wonder whether you 
know how new potato plants are started. (Notebook, page 66. ) 

OxsERVATION. Bring a potato to school for study. What 
is the color of the skin or outside part? Look carefully at it. 
What do you call the small, round bodies that are scattered all 
over it. 

We usually call them eyes. The eyes are really buds, just 
like buds on a tree. Have any of the buds on your potato be- 
gun to grow? If you look closely, you will see that the buds 
are more numerous on one end of the potato than on the other 
end. We call this the bud-end of the potato. 
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Each one hold your potato with the bud-end upward. Look 
at the opposite end. What do you find? 

You may find a small dry stem or you may find only the 
scar showing where the stem was fastened. This end of the 
potato is called the stem-end. Since the eyes of a potato are 
buds that grow into stems, with leaves on them, the potato 
is nothing but a thick stem for buds grow only upon stems. 


A Potato TUBER SHOWING THE STEM END. 


Because it grows in the ground, we call it an underground stem. 
There are several kinds of underground stems. This one is 
a tuber. 

When we raise potatoes, we plant the tubers instead of seeds 
to grow new plants. We do not plant the whole tuber. Instead, 
we cut it into thick chunky pieces and plant these. We leave at 
least two good buds on each piece. (Notebook, page 66. ) 

Project. You will be interested to see just how the tuber 
with its buds starts a new plant. Fill a large flower pot or a 
box or a tin pail almost full of good soil. If you use a box 
or pail, be sure to see that there are holes in the bottom so the 
water may drain out. Cut a potato into pieces. See to it that 
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there are two buds on each piece. Plant two pieces in the 
flower pot. Plant them about an inch and a half deep. Water 
them and keep the pot in the coolest part of the room. When 
the stem and small leaves appear above the soil, dig up one of 
the plants to find out how the growth began. Make a drawing 
to show where the roots grow 
out of the stem. (Notebook, 
page 67.) 

Care for the other plant 
until the very last week of 
the term. Then dig it up 
carefully to see what has 
taken place. You may find 
the short stems with the little 
tubers forming at the ends. 
This project may be carried 
on out of doors instead of in 
a flower pot if you have a 
small plot in the corner of the 
school yard. 

Srory. You may be inter- 
ested to know that the potato 
is a native of a land far south 
of the United States called 
South America. 

People who came across the 
Atlantic Ocean years ago 
found the potato and took 
some of the tubers back to 
POS ELAN OC ae ek their homes in Europe. They 

planted them there and soon 

learned to use the tubers for 

food. They grew so well in Ireland that they were given the 

name Irish potatoes. The best name for them, however, is white 
potato. 


GARDENS. Perhaps you have decided to plant potatoes in 
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your own garden. You may plant them as early as you can 
work the soil. If you plant more than one row, make the rows 
about two and one-half or three feet apart. Plant the pieces 
twelve or fifteen inches apart in the rows. Put one piece in 
each place. Plant them four or five inches deep. Hoe or 
rake the ground once before the plants come up. All through 
the growing season hoe them frequently to keep the soil fine 
and loose. Do not allow any weeds to grow. When the stems 
begin to die dig your potatoes. Measure to see how many you 
raised, 

OTHER UNDERGROUND Stems. Think of some other garden 
plants that are grown from underground parts instead of seeds. 

When you plant a tulip or a narcissus or a daffodil, you use an 
underground stem called a bulb. 

Onion. Onions may be grown from seeds or from small 
bulbs called sets. If you raise onions in your garden you may 
plant a row of seeds and another row of sets. Watch to see 
which produce onions first. (Notebook, page 67.) 


CHAPTER XXVI 
BIRDS IN SPRING 


Discussion. Name the birds you studied during the winter. 
Which of them have you seen this spring? What new birds 
have you seen? Keep on the lookout for birds about your 
home and school. Keep a list of them. (Notebook, page 68. ) 

Meapow Lark. One of the birds that you will see quite early 
in the spring is the meadow lark. Watch for the bird in fields 
and pastures. Now and then in the early spring a meadow 
lark may come near your home, settle in the topmost branches 
of a tree and sing its wonderful song. 

OpservaTIon. If you find a meadow lark, try to see its colors. 
What is the color of the back? Of the breast, and other under 
parts? Notice the white feathers in the tail as the bird flies. 
Notice also the black V-shaped spot on the bright yellow breast. 

Listen to the song of the meadow lark until you will know 
it wherever you hear it. It is one of the prettiest of our bird 
songs. 

Nest. Have you ever found the nest of a meadow lark? 
Where was it? Out of what was it made? 

Story. The meadow lark is one of the very best friends of 
the farmer. It lives most of the time in the fields. It eats some 
of the worst insect pests such as army worms, chinch bugs, 
erub worms, and cut worms. 

The nest of the meadow lark is built upon the ground, usu- 
ally in a little hollow under a tuft of dry grass. It is made 
out of grasses. Sometimes the bird makes an arched pathway 
under the dry grass leading to the nest. Meadow larks lav 
from four to six eggs. The eggs are white, speckled with 
brown. 

Meadow larks should be carefully protected because of the 
good they do and because of their cheery songs. ( Notebook, 
page 68.) 
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RosEe-BREASTED GrROSBEAR. The rose-breasted grosbeak is 
another bird that you will like to know. It comes from the 
south about the first week in May. The male, or father bird, 
is black and white on the back. It has a rose-red breast. If 
you could get a peep under the wings, you would find that they 
are lined with a bright rose-red. The mother bird is brown and 
tan. Her colors are much like those of the common sparrow. 


A PatIR OF ROSEBREASTED GROSBEAKS AND THEIR NEST. 


If you can get close enough to the grosbeaks notice the very 
large bills. 

The grosbeak has a very pretty song. At first you may 
think it sounds like a robin’s song. When you listen awhile 
you find that it is quite different. The female sings as well 
as the male. I have heard her singing her low sweet song 
while she was sitting upon her nest. 

The nest is built out of twigs, small roots, and bits of weed 
stems. It is usually placed in the crotch of a tree eight or ten 
feet from the ground. 
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Grosbeaks eat seeds of weeds and of other plants. They 
are also very fond of the common potato bug or beetle. You 
see then that they are very useful birds to have about our fields 
and gardens. (Notebook, page 68. ) 

Tur Battimore Oriote. The Baltimore oriole is one of 
our brightly colored birds. It is reddish-orange on the breast, 
on the sides, and on the 
hinder part of the back. 
The rest of it is black. The 
mother bird is dull yellow 
and brown instead of 
orange and black. 

The oriole comes to us in 
May. It has a clear ring- 
ing whistle that sounds like 
“Pee-ter, Pee-ter, Pee-ter.” 

The nest of the oriole is 
a wonderful piece of work- 
manship. It is made by the 
mother bird. She weaves 
it out of strings, or hair, or 
strips of bark, and tough 
grasses. It is a bag four 
or five inches deep and 
about three inches wide 
across the top. It usually 
| hangs far out on the end 
et mages ATT Tus is of a branch from twenty to 

thirty feet from the ground. 
Orjoles have a number of names. They are called fire birds, 
hangnests and golden robins. (Notebook, page 70. ) 

Carine For Brrps. You can do a number of things to 
help protect and care for birds during the spring and summer. 
All birds must have water in order to live and be comfortable. 
They need water to drink and they need water in which to 
bathe. You may put out pans of water in your yard at home, 
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and at school. Granite pans three or four inches deep serve 
very well for this purpose. Place them in the shade of trees 
or of shrubs. It is a little safer for the birds if you set the pan 
on a stump or box a foot or more above the ground. In this 
way cats are not so likely to catch the birds when they come 
from the bath. 

Put out nesting materials for the birds. Cut some strings 
about two feet long and hang them on the lower branches of 
trees or on shrubs. Orioles will come for them to weave into 
their nests. Robins and bluebirds may also help themselves 
to the strings. Small twigs and handfuls of dry grass may be 
placed on the ground near shrubs for grosbeaks and other 
birds. 

AupbuBON Societies. I wonder if you have ever heard of 
Audubon Societies? Perhaps there is one in your neighbor- 
hood. ‘The society is named for John James Audubon who was 
a great lover of birds and of all nature. He lived over a hundred 
years ago. He cared more for birds than for anything else. 
He took long tramps through the woods just to study them. 
He found out more about their ways and habits than anyone 
else who had lived up to that time. He made beautiful drawings 
of them and put those into a large book which is called “Birds 
of America.” Long after his death when men and women 
began to study birds and care for them, they formed a society 
and called it the Audubon Society. Its purpose is to encourage 
men and women and children to study birds, and to protect 
and care for them in every way. Children may belong to the 
Junior Audubon Society. When they join they sign the following 
pledge— 

“T wish to become a member of the Junior Branch of the 
Audubon Society. I will try to protect the wild birds, be- 
cause I love them for their beauty and appreciate their use- 
fulness. 

“T will not kill nor hurt any wild bird. I will not disturb 
their nests or take their eggs. I will not wear their plumage 
in any form.” 


CHAPTER XXVl 
TREES 


Revrew—Discussion. Name the trees that you studied 
last fall. Tell some facts about them. Find in your notebook 
the pages which tell something about these trees. Watch for 


FLOWERS OF THE WHITE ELM. 


twigs at the ends of the branches. 
(Notebook, page 71.) 
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the flowers of the red bud 
and the locusts. 

THe AMERICAN ELM. 
This spring you will want to 
get acquainted with more 
trees. The common Amer- 
ican Elm is one of the most 
beautiful of our forest trees. 
It is used probably more 
than any other tree in yards, 
in parks, and along streets 
and road-sides. It is some- 
times called the white elm. 

OBSERVATION. Look at an 
elm early in the spring be- 
fore any of its buds open. 
What is the shape of the 
tree? Stand at some dis- 
tance to look at it. How 
many large branches has it? 
Notice how far they spread 
out from the trunk. They 
look like a huge umbrella. 
Sometimes they do not 
spread so far and look more 
like a slender vase. Notice 
the great number of small 
Get a twig for indoor study. 
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INDOOR OBSERVATION. 
Examine a twig. What 
do, you ind on at? De- 
scribe these buds. Notice 
the shape and color. Are 
all of the buds the same 
size? The largest buds 
make the flowers. The 
smallestonesareleaf buds. 


They will open and make 


twigs and leaves. Draw a 
Erm Leaves. THE ONE TO THE LEFT IS THE 


twig showing the buds. AMERICAN OR WHITE ELM. THE ONE TO THE RIGHT 
( Notebook, page 72.) IS THE CAMPERDOWN ELM. 


Frowers. Jeep on the lookout for the openings of buds. 
The flower buds open first. Examine a cluster of the dainty 
little flowers. What colors do you find? Keep a twig in water 
in the school room and watch to see what develops from the 
flowers. Watch them out of doors on the tree also. 

Leaves. When the leaf buds open, look at the tiny leaves. 
You may see how they are folded up as they come out of the 
bud. Watch them now and then until they are full-grown. 
How can you tell an elm leaf from the leaves of other trees? 
Notice that it is lopsided at the lower part. Look at the edge 
or margin of the leaf to see that it is notched like a saw. We 
say the elm leaf has a saw-toothed margin. The elm is often 
used as a lawn tree. It also makes a beautiful street tree. 

Fruit. Before the leaves are 
fully grown, the fruit that has 
developed from the flowers is 
ripe. Notice that it hangs in 
clusters on the twigs. Examine 
one of them. What shape is it? 
Notice the little notch at the top 
of the circular wing. Where is 
ec ons Avena tlie seed? «(Notebook «page/Z)) 


Exim. Tory ARE ARRANGED IN DESIGNS : E 
ae NTSC: The thin membrane around an 
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elm seed is like a wing that carries the seed far away from the 
parent tree. For this reason the seed is called a winged seed. 
Some of the seeds find a resting place along walks and fences 
where they are not disturbed. Here you will often find young 
elm trees. They are called seedling trees because they grow 
from the seeds. 

Project. Plant three or four elm seeds in a flower pot. 
Cover them with a very thin layer of soil. Water them and 
watch for the appearance of the little trees. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD ELM. 


Usrs. The wood of the American elm is very tough and 
strong. It is used to make hubs of wheels, to make barrel 
staves, and the wooden parts of saddles. Sometimes it is 
used for fence posts. Of late years it is also used to make 
furniture and for the inner finishings of doors and windows 
in houses. 

Famous Ets. I wonder whether you have heard of the 
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Washington Elm. It was in a town called Cambridge, near 
Boston. It was under this great spreading elm that Washing- 
ton took command of the army July 3, 1775. It stood growing 
larger and larger until 1923. Then it fell because it was so 
old. A tablet marks the spot where it stood. 

OrHER Erms. Besides the white or American elm, you may 
find other elms in your neighborhood. In the woods, the red 
elm is rather common all over the United States. You can 


r 


LEAF OF A HACKBERRY TREE. 


tell it from the white elm by the size and by the roughness of the 
leaves. The leaves are a little larger, and they feel rough no 
matter in what direction you rub them with your fingers. The 
red elm is also called the slippery elm. It gets this name from 
the inner bark. If you chew a piece of this bark it becomes very 
soft and slippery in your mouth. Many people like to chew it. 

CAMPERDOWN Exo. In parks and on many home grounds, 
you may find another very pretty elm. It is a low tree with the 
branches drooping over, almost touching the ground. It is 
called the camperdown elm. 

In some places you may find the English elm and the Scotch 
elm. These trees have been brought into the United States 
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from Europe. They are used as shade trees in yards and parks. 
If you have any of these trees in your neighborhood, collect 
the leaves. Place them beside leaves of the white elm. Look 
closely to see how you can tell them from each other. Draw 
a leaf of each kind. (Notebook, page 72.) 

Hacxeerry. The hackberry is a forest tree found in most 
parts of the United States. It is a near relative of the elin. 
It is used as an ornamental tree in yards and parks. 

OpsERVATION. Notice the warty-looking ridges on the bark. 
You can always tell the hackberry by its bark. Compare the 
leaves with those of the elms. How do they differ? 

The fruit of the hackberry is not at all like that of the elm. 
It is a dark purple berry. It ripens in the fall. It has a layer 
of sweet flesh under the skin. In the middle is one seed. Birds 
are fond of the fleshy part so they carry the berries away from 
the tree, eat the flesh and drop the seeds. This is why you find 
small hackberry trees growing in yards and fields, and along 
roadsides. 


CA Ape Re Seva 
WILD FLOWERS 


Discusston. If you live near the woods, go out early in the 
spring to look for wild flowers. Name some that you find. 
What are their color? (Notebook, page 74.) 

Among the wild flowers of the early spring you will find the 
spring beauty, the bloodroot, Jack-in-the-pulpit, the dog-tooth 
violet, the buttercup, the columbine, and violets. Which of them 
all do you like best? (Notebook, page 74.) 

You may wonder why the wild 
flowers can open up their flowers 
and leaves so early in the spring. 
This is because they get ready the 
fall before. You can understand 
how they get ready by studying the 
plant of a violet. 

Wrevers:. lookvat a patch Of 
violets and notice that there are 
many plants standing close together. 
Observe the leaves. What shape are 
they? Draw or color one. (Note- 
book, page 75.) Observe the flow- 
ers. What colors do you find?  Doc-rootH Viorets, OnE oF THE 

“ EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 
Where are the flowers fastened to 
the plant. Draw or color one. (Notebook, page 75.) 

Carefully dig up a violet plant. Notice that it has a stem 
about as thick as your pencil that branches and spreads out 
under the ground. This kind of underground stem ts called a 
rootstock. On the ends of some of the branches look for buds. 
On the lower part of the rootstock find the slender roots. The 
branches of the rootstock grow and spread out under the ground. 
Then each forms a bud which sends up a new plant. That is 
why there are so many violet plants growing close together. 
(When through studying the plant, set it in the ground again. ) 
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In the latter part of the summer, violet plants store up food 
‘n their rootstocks. They also make buds. ‘Then the leaves die and 
the plants go to sleep for the winter. When the warm days come 
in the spring, the buds begin to open. They use the food that is 
stored for them in the rootstock. In a few weeks, they have 
leaves and their pretty blue flowers. 

Violets have another way by which they spread rapidly. 
Late in the summer, if you look under the violet leaves, close to 


| 


A VIoLET SHOWING THE RooTSsTOCK WHICH SPREADS UNDERGROUND 
AND SENDS uP NEW PLANTS. J 


the ground, you will find some queer, greenish white flowers. 
They are very small and they do not open as the blue flowers do. 
Since they are hidden away, no one can pick them. They pro- 
duce seeds that are scattered to make new plants. 

Most wild flowers have some kind of underground stems. 
The spring beauty and Jack-in-the-pulpit have tubers similar to 
the potato tuber. The dog-tooth violet has a bulb like a tulip. 
Some have rootstocks. All of them store up food in the fall and 
make buds for the new plants in the spring. You see then, why 
they can open their flowers almost as soon as winter days are 
over. 

Savinc THE WILp Frowers. I wonder whether you know 
that there are not as many wild flowers now as there were a 


Witp ILoweErs GS 


number of years ago? One reason for this is that trees are cut 
down and the ground is plowed up and planted in farm crops, so 
the wild flowers are all destroyed. This, of course, is all right 
where people need to raise other crops than trees. Another 
reason is that many people who go to the woods dig up the wild 
flowers and carry them off to their homes to set them out hoping 
they will grow. In most cases, they do not grow. 


WILp COLUMBINE. 


Still another reason is that people go to the woods and gather 
ereat numbers of bouquets of wild flowers. These wither 
usually before the people reach their homes and are thrown 
away. You know that flowers are necessary in order that the 
plants may have seeds. If all the flowers are picked, then the 
plants cannot make seeds for new plants. Little by little in this 
way the wild flowers disappear from the woods. 

~ What should you do about it? In the first place learn to 
enjoy the flowers where they are growing and leave them for 
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other people to enjoy. Do not pick any flowers unless they are 
very abundant. Usually it is all right to pick violets, because, 
as you know, they succeed in making new plants anyway. In 
the second place, do not dig up any of the wild plants unless 
the woods are being cleared. When this is the case it is a good 
thing to dig up as many flowering plants as possible. Set them 
out and try to get a wild flower garden on your home and school 
grounds. (Notebook, page Jisa) 


STORY —Saving the Wild Flowers 


It was Saturday morning. Tom came rushing up the stairs 
two steps at a time. He burst into his mother’s room shouting, 
“Dad has the day off. He says get a lunch ready. We'llall drive 
over to Bank’s Grove for a picnic.” 

Mother looked up from her dusting, “Fine, Tom,” she said, 
“Fine. I have been longing for a day in the woods all spring. 
Find Barbara, then both of you come to the kitchen and we shall 
have a lunch ready in no time. But,” she added, “first skip across 
the street and invite Mary and Jimmie Maxey to go with us.” 

In less than half an hour, Mother, Dad, the four children, 
and the baskets of lunch were all in the car ready to start. 

It was a sunny morning in May, the air was soft and warm. 
Everything out of doors seemed to say—‘‘Spring has come to 
stay.” It was joy simply to ride along and look at the fields, 
some with little green tufts of wheat and oats sprinkled all over 
them ; some with the dark soil newly turned up by the plow; and 
others covered with a thick carpet of grass where cows, calves, 
and colts were feeding. 

Now and then a meadow lark flew up toa fence post, sat with 
its bright yellow breast toward them and sang its tuneful, bell- 
like melody. A smaller bird, that Tom said must be a little 
meadow lark, because it looked like one, perched on the top of 
a telephone pole and called “ Dick! Dick! Cissel! Cissel!” Among 
the shrubs in a nursery two song sparrows sang lustily. 

“Tisten,” said Jimmie, “One sings, then the other answers 
hinw¢ 
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A beautiful red winged blackbird teetered on the top of a 
tall cattail, and sang *Too-go-loo, Too-go-loo” in a very pleasing 
manner. In fact one delightful thing after another greeted them 
as they rode along. 

Presently, Dad called in a distressed tone. “Look there! 
Will your” 

Mother answered, “O, how dreadful!” 

The children, who were trying to decide whether the right 
name for the long brown bird that had just skipped over the 
hedge was brown thrush or brown thrasher, stopped their dis- 
cussion to see what was the matter. 

At the same time Dad stopped the car, while he and mother 
stared at some men who were cutting down a tree on the other 
side of the fence. 

“What is the matter?” cried the children together. 

“Look,” said Dad, “They are clearing Bank’s Grove. It is 
nearly gone. All those old oaks, hickories, maples, ash, and the 
rest. It was the finest bit of woods for miles around.” 

“And it had more beautiful wild flowers than any other,” 
chimed in mother. “I have come here for wild flowers ever since 
I was a little girl. Now they will all be destroyed. It is dread- 
tok 

“Dreadful! I should say,” answered Dad. “It should not 
be allowed. But then, who can stop it? John Banks owns the 
land and the trees. I guess he has a right to clear it if he 
wants to.” 

“T thought the woods belonged to everybody,” cried Tom. 

“Well, vou see they do not,” answered Dad. 

“Why don’t they? Why don’t a lot of people go together and 
buy up nice woodlands like this and keep them for themselves 
and everybody, and never, never clear them nor sell them?” 


“Because, they have never thought about it, I guess,” said 
Dad, “But it is a good idea, son, a good idea. However, it is 
too late for this plot. It is gone for good.” 


“And all the flowers with it,” moaned mother. 
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“Can’t we have our picnic?” cried Barbara as she realized 
that this was the woodland for which they had started. 


Mother and Dad smiled a little at that. 
“Not here, at any rate,” said Dad. “We shall drive on t 


Miller’s Crossing. I guess the woods there are all right: ’ 


° 


A DELIGHTFUL SPOT IN THE WOODS. 


So on they went for another hour. They opened a gate and 
drove into a woods. They crossed a rustic bridge under which 
a small stream gurgled. Then around they drove among tall 
trees that almost touched each other overhead. 

On an open spot, covered with thick grass near the river, 
they stopped. The children were out of the car in an instant 
running about among the trees just for fun. Some of the 
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trees, the maples, elms, ash, and buckeyes were almost covered 
with new green leaves. But the oaks, walnuts, and hickories 
were just beginning to open up their pink and yellow-tinted buds. 

‘They are almost as beautiful as flowers,” Mary declared, 
as ‘l’om bent down a large branch of a white oak so they could 
get a closer look at it. ‘Feel how soft and fuzzy these tiny 
leaves are.” 

“O, come here! Come here, quick!” shouted Barbara from 
the foot of the hill. 

They all hurried to the spot and there stood Barbara in a 
delightful garden of wild flowers. 

“Oh! Oh!” they all shouted at once. Then there was a per- 
fect chorus as they ran first in one direction, then in another. 
“See the bluebells.” ‘Here is a whole bank of violets.” ‘‘See 
these umbrellas with white flowers underneath.” “Look at that 
tall pink one. What is it?” 

“T wish I knew all their names,” said Mary. 

“We can get armfuls to take home,” said Tom. With that, 
they all began picking flowers as fast as they could. Mary had 
her hands full of bluebells when she came to a great patch of 
violets. She laid the bluebells down and began picking violets. 

“Come here, Barbara,” she called, as she bent over, looking 
at a little cluster of flowers close to a shrub. “Aren't these the 
loveliest things you ever saw? ‘They are like pansies, dark 
velvety purple and light blue. Let’s get every one of them.” 

“Why do you want them all?” a low voice asked, close at 
her elbow. She straightened up and there stood a young man 
smiling at her and Barbara. 

He was dressed in a khaki suit and carried a notebook and 
pencil in his hand. He looked so happy and kind that the chil-. 
dren were not the least bit afraid of him. 

“Why do you want them all?” he repeated. 

“Because they are so beautiful,’ Mary answered. 

“How long do you think they will stay beautiful if you pick 
them? Look at that bunch of bluebells that you laid down by 


the log.” 
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Mary went over and picked up the bluebells. “Why, they 
are wilting already.” 

“They always do, you know,” answered the man. “By the 
time you reach home, most of the flowers you have gathered 
will be so badly wilted that you will throw them away, just as 
everyone does. Don’t you want me to tell you a better way to 
show your love for the wild flowers?” 

While he was talking, Tom and Jimmie came running toward 
them, but they stopped to listen when they heard the man talking. 

“This pansy-like violet, that you have found is the rarest 
and the most beautiful of all our violets. It is called the birds- 
foot violet. Do you see why? It is because the leaves are 
divided like the toes of a bird.” 

“So they are,” said Mary. Then all the children came near 
to have a closer look at them. 

“There used to be a number of these scattered all through 
these woods,” said the man. “Now, there are very, very few.” 

“What has become of them?” asked Barbara. 

“Because they are so pretty, people dug them up and took 
them away to plant on their home grounds, where probably most 
of them died. People who do not dig them up gather all the 
flowers, just as you wanted to do. So there are none left to 
make seeds and start new plants. Before long there will not 
be a single plant left. They are so beautiful here in the woods. 
Doesn’t it seem too bad to utterly destroy them? Wouldn’t it 
be better to leave them for everyone to enjoy?” 

Mary looked very sober. “TI should think so,” she said. “I 
shall never pick another one of them, and never dig one up.” 

“That is the way we want boys and girls to feel about the 
wild flowers. Don’t pick any except those that are in no danger 
of being exterminated and don’t dig up any except where the 
woods are being cleared. The common blue violets spread so 
rapidly by means of their underground stems that there is little 
danger of killing them out by picking the flowers. 

Mary looked up eagerly into the man’s face. “Do you know 
the names of all the flowers here?” she asked. 


oo ——————— 
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The young man did not answer. Instead, he stepped quickly 
over to Tom and took from the great bunch of flowers the boy 
carried, a large white, three-cornered one. 

“Where did you get this?” he cried. “I thought the last one 
was gone. I am so glad you have found another. But, Oh! 
I wish you had not picked it.” 

“What is it?” asked Tom. 

“The giant white trillium. Can you show me where you 
found it?” 

“Yes, it was just beyond the next little hill. Come on.” So 
Tom led the way to a shady spot not far from the river bank. 
They all searched until they found the broken stem. The man 
picked up a stick, sharpened it with his pocket knife and pounded 
it into the ground close to the plant. ‘There,’ he said. “I shall 
know where to look for it next year. Perhaps in time, I can 
get some seeds to start more plants. If people will only leave 
it alone.” 

“T wish I could find you another,” said Tom. “You may be 
sure I wouldn’t pick it.” 

“You do know the names of all the flowers, don’t you?” 
Mary asked again. 

The man smiled. “I ought to,” he said. “I have played 
among them, studied them, and tried to protect them ever since 
—well, ever since I was about the size of this lad,” and he laid 
a hand upon Jimmie’s shoulder. 

“Won't you tell us? I only know bluebells, violets, and 
Jack-in-the-pulpits.” 

“Oh, do tell us,” chimed in the others. 

“Well, 1am ready. Which one do you want to know first ?” 

“This,” said Tom, as he held a bunch of brownish purple 
flowers before the man. “It is three-cornered like the white one.” 

“This is a trillium, too, the little purple trillium. It is the 
same shape as the white one. [am glad you noticed that. 

“What are these dainty pink ones?” asked Mary. 

“The little wood anemones. They are also called wind 
flowers.” 
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“Their leaves are almost like ferns,” said Barbara. “T hadn’t 
noticed leaves much before. They are about as interesting as 
flowers. No two arealike. Wouldn’t it be fun to see how many 
different kinds of leaves we can find among the wild flowers? 
It wouldn’t hurt to pick the leaves, would it?” 

“Tt would if too many people did it,” Tom piped up before 
the man had time to answer. ‘For the plants would be broken 
tO plecesa 

“And then,” said the man, “the leaves make the food for the 
entire plant, you know. It wouldn’t do for a plant to lose too 
many leaves.” With this he stepped to one side and touched a 
broad leaf saying, “Here is one of the very prettiest of all the 
leaves. It is so notched and scalloped that it looks as if some 
one had cut it out with a pair of scissors. The plant is called 
blood root.” 

From here, they moved along from one interesting plant 
to another. They saw the pretty spreading buttercups, the 
fringy Solomon’s seal, the funny Dutchman’s breeches, the little 
purple cup of the wild ginger hidden between the bean-shaped 
leaves, the tall pink geraniums, the dainty blue-eyed Marys, and 
the white wax-like flowers of the May apple. 

In a shady ravine between two sloping hills, they found three 
exquisite maiden hair. ferns. 

“When I was a boy,” said the man, ‘“‘This entire ravine and 
both of these hillsides were completely covered with these beau- 
tiful ferns. Now as you see, they are almost gone. They, too, 
have been dug up and carried away.” 

“Can’t it be stopped?” asked Mary. 

“TI hope so in time,” answered the man. “I am doing all I 
can to stop it here and in other woods. I belong to a society for 
the preservation of wild flowers. A great many men and women 
all over the country belong to this organization and everywhere 
they are trying to interest others, both young and old, in saving 
the wild flowers. When enough people are truly interested, the 
destruction will stop.” 

Just then mother came through the woods toward them. 
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“Children, children,” she called. “Where are your launch is 
ready, waiting.” 

Barbara and Tom rushed to her side. Mary and Jimmie 
followed. 

*O mother !” Barbara cried, “We have had such a good time. 
I know the names of nearly all the flowers.” 

This is the purple trillium,” shouted Tom. 

“And this is—” all the children talked at once so there was 
a perfect jumble of flower names. 

The young man looked at mother and then they both laughed. 
“I have been giving them a little lesson on wild flowers,” he 
said. ‘They are apt pupils.” 

Won't you come and eat lunch with us,’ 
“and tell us more about them 2” 

“No, thank you, I just heard our dinner bell across the fields. 
My mother will be waiting for me. Goodbye, children.” 

“Goodbye. Thank you so much,” said Mary. 

Then all the children gathered around him and said, “Thank 
you, many, many times.” 

“Come again, and have another lesson,” he said as he hurried 
off through the woods. 

“We are not going to pick wild flowers any more,” Barbara 
confided to her mother, as they walked along. “TI shall tell you 
why.” 

But just then they came in sight of the delicious lunch spread 
on a white cloth on the green grass, and for a time flowers were 
forgotten. 

On the way home the subject was revived. ‘You see he was 
right,” said Barbara. “Most of the flowers we picked were so 
wilted we didn’t even put them into the car. It is better to leave 
them where they are for everyone to enjoy.” 

After a few minutes, Tom, who was usually the one to think 
of new things, said, “Let’s form a society of our own to help save 
the wild flowers.” 

“Oh let’s,”’ said all the others. 

“What shall we call it” 


b 


asked mother, 
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They all sat still thinking. Then Jimmie, who was usually 
the slowest to speak up said, “I think The Wild Flower Saving 
Society would be a good name,” and they all agreed. 

“We shall ask the other kids to join,” said Tom, “but we 
must have a pledge that everyone will promise on his sacred 
honor to keep forever. What shall it be2” After a long silence 
he continued, ‘““How will this do? First, We promise to protect 
wild flowers wherever we find them. Second, We shall not pick 
any wild flowers.” 

“Except common blue violets when they are very abundant,” 
added Barbara. 

“Third, We shall never dig up wild flowers except where 
woods are being cleared,” said Jimmie. 

“Let’s say, too,’ said Mary, “that when we find plenty of 
seeds, we shall scatter some of them in places where the plants 
have been dug up.” 

“And then suppose after we have done all this,” cried Bar- 
bara, ‘‘some one takes a notion to clear the woods what will be- 
come of our flowers?” 

“All killed off,” said Tom. “The woods will have to be saved 
too. There is no other way. I do not mean all of the woods, 
of course, but patches here and there of the nicest, prettiest 
ones.” 

“The ones where there are plenty of wild flowers,” added 
Barbara. 

“Let’s get Dad and Mother to begin working that up with 
their friends. The grown-up folks ought to do something. We 
shall tell them that some of the woodlands must be saved for— 
for—all time to come—for everybody to enjoy. And for chil- 
dren to study and find out things,” said Mary. “T am so glad 
Tam going to help save the wild flowers.” 

“And the woods too,” said Tom. “TI think everybody will 
want to help. Don’t you?” 


CHEAP PEK OOxeLx. 
CLEANLINESS—HEALTH 


Discussion. Name all the different things that are in- 
cluded in the term cleanliness. Look through the ten health rules 
on page 77. Which of them have something to say about clean- 
liness? Write in your notebook the different things you have 
done this year to observe cleanliness. (Notebook, page 77.) 

Cleanliness means many things. It means clean bodies, 
clean hands and nails, clean hair, and clean clothing. Cleanli- 
ness also means clean homes and clean schoolrooms. It means 
clean milk. It means clean yards and clean streets. It means 
pure water to drink, and pure air to breathe. 

CLEAN Bopies. Clean bodies means that you should bathe 
frequently. Why should you do this? In the first place, dust 
settles upon the body and it must be washed off. Then dry dead 
scales of the skin remain on the body and should be washed off. 
If a bath is not taken often the body and clothing acquire an 
unpleasant odor. Another reason for bathing is that it im- 
proves the appearance. Clean fresh-looking faces and clean 
smooth hands are always attractive. 

The best time to bathe is either in the evening before going 
to bed or in the morning when you arise. Some people like to 
take a cold bath in the morning. This makes them feel full of 
energy for most of the day. A warm bath should be taken in the 
evening rather than in the morning. Soap should be used with 
the warm bath to cleanse the body. 

Every person should have his own towel. Especially is this 
true in schools and other public places. Some schools provide 
paper towels so that no one wipes twice on the same towel. In 
some schools each child provides a towel for himself. You see 
the reason for having individual towels. Certain germ diseases 
of the skin and also of the eyes may be transmitted by germs 
from one person to another if many people use the same towel. 
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Crean Homes. Fourth grade children can help to keep 
the home and also the schoolroom clean. You can help dust 
the furniture. An oiled cloth should be used for this. Do you 
see why? It catches and holds the bits of dust so they cannot 
fly around in the air of the room. When sweeping or dusting, 
windows and doors should be wide open to allow dust particles 
to be carried out of doors. 

Crean Yarps. What do you do to help keep your yards 
clean? Who-raked dead leaves and stalks from the yard this 
spring? Who are careful about throwing bits of paper, orange 
peelings and the like in the yard or along the streets? 

The yards should be kept clean. Piles of rubbish or tin 
cans should not be left in the yards or gardens. You will enjoy 
your garden much more when you help to keep the entire yard 
neat and clean. 


CHE LR OxcXk 
RECALLING THE YEAR’S WORK—VACATION 

HeattH. Name all the health habits you have been trying 
to keep this year. Which ones were hard to keep? Which ones 
were easy? Try to recall some of the health studies you have 
made this year. 

WEIGHING AND Measurinc. How often have you been 
weighed this year? How often have you had your height mea- 
sured? How much more do you weigh now than you did in the 
fall? What have you gained in height? (Notebook, page 77.) 

Foops. I am thinking of good foods for children to eat. 
Name some. What is meant by a balanced diet? (Notebook, 
page 14.) 

Exercise. I am thinking of some good games for fourth 
grade children to play. Name some. Why should you play or 
work out of doors everyday? 

Drinks. Think of good drinks for children. Why should 
you drink plenty of water? 

TreetTH. What are your first teeth called. What are the 
teeth you have now called? Give some reasons why you should 
brush your teeth. 


AS, 


FOURTH-GRADE CHILDREN PLAYING A BALL GAME. 
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CLeantiness. I am thinking of some good reasons why 
children should bathe often. What are they? ( Notebook, 
page //.) 

Nature Stupy. Think back over the year and try to recall 
the different objects in nature that you have studied. 


A Younc GARDENER Havinc a Goop TIME 
witH His PLANTS. 


GarDEN Piants. Name three vegetables and three flower- 
ing plants that you have studied. 

I am thinking of some climbing plants. Name two. 

Home Maxine Insects. Name three home-making in- 
sects. What do you remember about their homes? 

Trees. Think of all the trees you have studied this year. 
Name one. Tell an interesting fact about it. (Notebook, page 
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Witp Mammnats. I am thinking of some wild mammals 
that live in the ground most of the time. Name two. Name 
some other wild mammals. Tell something about each. 

Birps. Think of all the birds you have learned something 
about this year. Which ones do you like best?) Why? 

Witp Frowers. ‘Tell what may be done to save some of our 
wild flowers. 

VAcATION. Now that the school year is almost ended, you 
may begin to plan for your vacation. What are some things 
that you would like to do during the summer? What health 
rules may be easily practiced during the summer? What work 
may you do that is healthful? Think of your gardens. Nothing 
is better for you than to work a short time during the cool of the 
morning or evening in your garden. You will, of course want 
to play also. Some work and some play will fill your vacation 
with pleasure. Perhaps you may take a trip with your parents 
or friends. In any case you will spend most of your vacation 
out of doors. Do not forget to keep your eyes open for the 
birds and trees and flowers. 
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The Lunch Hour at School. 

Teaching Health. 

The Kindergarten and Health. 

Growing Healthy Children. 

Your Opportunity. 

Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The Continuing Need for Teachers of Child Health. 
Dramatics of Health Teaching. 
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